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INTRODUCTION. 


THE  homes  and  haunts  of  celebrated  men  will  ever  remain  scenes 
of  unusual  interest  not  only  to  the  cultured  minority  of  hero- 
worshippers,  but  also,  and  in  a  larger  measure  perhaps,  to  the  bustling 
multitude  whose  avocations  preclude  the  study  of  book  lore,  save  in  the 
spasmodic  and  fragmentary  manner  which  leads  to  superficial  knowledge 
and  the  corresponding  appreciation  whicli  finds  more  congenial  expression 
in  the  materialistic  environment  of  the  hero  than  in  praise  of  his  literary 
achievements.  Thus  it  is,  that  for  every  one  who  quenches  his  thirst 
for  knowledge  at  Burns's  "well  of  Scottish  undefiled,"  ten  respond  to 
the  stirring  within  them  by  personal  inspection  of  the  places  associated 
with  his  name  or  with  the  poems  and  songs  which  have  struck  their 
fancy.  And  it  is  the  calling  of  this  pilgrimaging  instinct  of  average 
humanity  into  active  exercise  which  constitutes  the  strongest  proof  of 
greatness,  be  it  Mecca-wards  or  towards  the  varying  points  of  the  com- 
pass in  the  Burns  country.  That  country  has  been  explored  over  and 
over  again  by  editors  and  writers  of  every  description,  but  usually  in  such 
hurried  and  scrap-book  fashion  that  their  accounts  cannot  be  implicitly 
relied  upon  as  records  of  fact ;  and  further,  though  correct  enough  so  far 
as  they  go,  they  are  frequently  so  provokingly  imperfect,  condensed,  or 
elliptical  as  to  be  positively  valueless  to  the  earnest  searcher  for  Burns 
information  on  what  seem  trivial  points,  but  which,  in  the  mass,  amount 
to  evidence  of  the  most  valuable  sort.  So  convinced  are  we  that  some 
remedy  ought  to  be  devised  for  the  topographical  inaccuracy  which  has 
become  traditional,  that  we  have  been  tempted  to  suggest  the  compilation 
of  a  Burns  Gazetteer  on  the  lines  of  the  splendid  work  on  tlie  Parishes  of 
Scotland  published  at  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century  by  Sir  John 
Sinclair,  in  co-operation  with  the  clergy  and  other  men  of  mark  of  that 
day. 

The  present  volume  is  a  signal  example  of  what  could  be  accomplished 
if,  in  every  part  of  the  Land  of  Burns,  there  was  a  man  possessed  of  the 
enthusiasm,  mental  endowments,  and  painstaking  industry  of  the  Rev. 
Mr  Muir.  From  the  Burnsian  point  of  view  it  is  the  literal  truth  that 
he  has  done  everything  for  Kirkoswald,  and  left  nothing  undone.  In 
the  following  pages  he  has  put  upon  record  every  point  of  interest  con- 
nected with  Burns's  sojourn  in  Kirkoswald  down  to  the  minutest  detail  ; 
he  has  corrected  many  mis-statements  which  have  gained  currency  by 
submitting  indubitable  evidence  to  the  contrary  ;  he  has  widened  the 
field  of  observation  and  set  down  much  that  is  new  ;  and,  by  the 
scholarly  side-lights  thrown  on  the  compositions   of  the   Poet,  he  has 
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conclusively  shown  what  Burns  himself  was  convinced  of,  viz.,  that  hia 
stay  in  Kirkoswald  left  a  deeper  impress  on  his  mind  than  appears  upon 
the  surface.  And  yet  the  Kirkoswald  period  barely  comprised  three 
calendar  months  ;  and  it  is  from  this  short  space  of  the  Poet's  career 
that  Mr  Muir  has  contrived  to  reap  such  an  abundant  harvest.  Begin- 
ning with  the  Browns,  the  maternal  ancestors  of  Burns,  he  gives  an 
exhaustive  account  of  that  family  and  of  the  social  conditions  of  the 
smuggling  hamlet  on  the  Ayrshire  coast  in  which  the  Poet's  lot  was  cast 
at  the  most  impressionable  period  of  his  life.  Hugh  Rodger,  the  some- 
what pedantic  parish  dominie,  whose  reputation  as  a  mathematician 
is  primarily  responsible  for  Burns's  first  glimpse  of  the  outside  world, 
comes  in  for  extended  notice,  and  so  also  do  William  Niven  and  Thomas 
Orr,  two  of  his  earliest  associates  and  correspondents.  Peggy  Thomson, 
who,  with  Nelly  Kilpatrick,  shares  the  honours  of  his  first  love  lyrics,  is 
given  due  prominence  in  the  narrative  as  becomes  the  "charming  fillette," 
who  was  not  forgotten  when  the  Poet  emerged  from  obscurity  on  the 
publication  of  his  Kilmarnock  volume.  But  the  interest,  as  was  to  be 
expected,  centres  in  the  dramatis  persona  of  "  Tarn  o'  Shanter,"  for 
though thatimmortal  poem  is  essentiallyas  much  a  workof  the  imagination 
as  the  "Jolly  Beggars,"  Kirkoswald  uncjuestionably  supplied  the  con- 
structive materials  of  the  setting.  It  is  not  only  the  principal  characters 
— "  Tam  "  and  the  "  8outer  " — who  are  presented  to  us  in  their  everyday 
garb,  but  the  .Smith,  the  ^liller,  Kirkton  Jean,  and  Cuttie  Sark  (Nannie 
Fleming)  are  limned  with  equal  fidelity — the  whole  forming  by  far  the 
most  complete  commentary  on  the  text  of  the  poem  which  has  hitherto 
been  published.  The  churchyard  has  also  been  ransacked  for  dates  and 
facts  which  admit  of  no  question,  and  the  chain  of  evidence  is  completed 
by  excellent  photographs  of  the  chiaelled  testimony  of  the  dead.  The 
illustrations  which  accompany  the  descriptions  all  through  are  not  the 
least  valuable  part  of  Mr  Muir's  work,  in  the  production  of  which  we 
note  that  he  has  had  the  skilled  assistance  of  Mr  Thomas  Ferguson,  of 
Kilmarnock,  one  of  the  leading  amateurs  of  the  day  in  that  kind  of 
work.  Taken  along  with  the  letterpress,  they  form,  as  we  have  already 
hinted,  the  most  complete,  the  most  exact,  and  the  most  reliable  record 
of  local  Burnsiana  which  has  ever  come  under  our  notice.  We  cordially 
commend  it  to  lovers  of  Burns  everywhere,  not  only  on  account  of  its 
intrinsic  merits,  but  as  an  object  lesson  on  the  capabilities  of  the  field  it 
opens  up  wherever  willing  workers  are  to  be  found. 

D.  M'NAUGHT, 

Editor  of  "  77te  Burns  Chronicle." 
Benrig,  Kilmaurs, 

Pecember  26th,  1905. 


My  grateful  thanks  are  due  to  Mr  Thomas  Ferguson, 
Kilmarnock,  for  the  great  trouble  which  he  so  un- 
grudgingly bestowed  on  the  taking  of  the  photographs 
for  the  illustrations  to  this  booklet. 

J.  M. 
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THE  parish  of  Kirkoswald.  though  inconspicuous  in  Scottish 
history,  is,  nevertheless,  unusually  rich  in  historical 
associations.  The  name  it  bears,  for  example,  is  accounted  for 
by  an  interesting,  and  probal)ly  trustworthy,  tradition  connect- 
ing it  with  the  canonized  King  Oswald  of  Northumbria,  the 
last  of  the  Kings  of  the  English  Heptarchy  (634-642  A.D.). 
Within  its  borders  also  stands  all  that  remains  of  the  once 
important  Castle  of  Turnberry,  the  reputed  birth-place  of  King 
Robert  the  Bruce.  But  the  best  and  most  clearly  authen- 
ticated claim  which  it  possesses  for  the  student  of  history  is 
that  which  links  it  with  the  name  of  Robert  Burns. 

The  period  of  the  Poet's  stay  in  Kirkoswald  was  not,  it  is 
true,  of  long  duration — only,  indeed,  a  summer  quarter  not 
complett'd.  Yet,  brief  as  it  was,  it  constitutes  a  chapter  in  his 
life,  which  is  of  absorbing  interest.  Falling  within  the  years, 
not  of  his  poetic  activity,  but  of  his  preparation  and  education, 
it  lacks  undou1)tcdly  the  varit-ty  of  intci'est  wliich  distinguishes 
the  later  peiiods.  But,  if  it  be  rememl)ered  that,  in  that  al>bre- 
viated  summer  quarter,  he  was  brought  into  personal  touch 
Avith  his  mother's  home  and  people,  and  made  the  acquaintance 
of  not  a  few  characters  who  figure  more  or  less  prominently  in 
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poems  and  letters  written  by  him  at  a  later  date,  the  fact  will 
not  be  questioned  that  his  association  with  Kirkoswald  is 
worthy  of  the  exhaustive  treatment  which  this  article  is 
designed  to  give  to  it. 

Burns's  father,  William  Burness,  entered  in    1776,  <>u  the 
last  year  of  his  lease  of  that  ruinous  ventuie — Mount  Oliphant. 


Kirkosivald  Villainy,  as  eiite}'ed  by  road  fro  in  Ayr. 

In  the  summer  of  that  year,  probal)ly  in  June,  when  the  Poet 
was  seventeen,  it  was  resolved  to  send  him  for  a  time  "  to  a 
noted  school  "  in  Kirkoswald,  of  which  Huuh  Rodger  was  the 
master.  Three  reasons  may  be  assigned  for  this  step  having 
been  taken.  First,  William  Burness,  ever  anxious  to  furnish  his 
family  with  the  best  education  available,  had  detected  in  Robert, 
his  eldest  born,  an  uncommon  aptitude  for  learning  ;  and  now, 
when  an  opportunity  presented  itself,  he  determined  to  place 
him  at  £^  school  where  thpse  subjects  would  best  be  taught  iq 
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which  he  had  received  practically  no  instruction  under  former 
masters,  viz.,  trigonometry,  geometry,  mensuration,  and  dial- 
ling. Second,  in  all  these  subjects,  Hugh  Rodger,  schoolmaster 
at  Kirkoswald,  was  reputed  to  be  a  conspicuously  talented 
teaciier ;  and  accordingly  he  was  chosen  to  be  the  late-t  precep- 
tor of  Robert  Bumis.     Third,  an  uncle,  Samuel  Brown,  brother 


The  birth-place  aii<l  early  home  of  Hurns's  mother,  .Affiles  Brown. 

of  the  Poet's  mother,  chanced  at  the  time  to  be  residing  at  the 
fiirm-and-mill  of  Ballochneil  (about  a  mile  south-west  of  the 
village  of  Kirkoswald),  and  there  Burns  was  to  have  his  home 
(luring  those  summer  schooldays. 

Another  fact  that  may  have  contributed  to  bring  about 
the  decision  in  favour  of  Kiikoswald,  if  it  does  not  also  account, 
in  some  degree,  for  the  ac(|uaintance  of  the  parents  of  Burns 
with  the  mathematical  rei)ute  of  Rodger,  is  this — that  Agru's 
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Brown,  the  Poet's  mother,  was  a  native  of  the  parish,  having 
been  born  in  Craigenton  (about  two  miles  south  of  Kirkoswald 
as  the  crow  flies)  on  17th  March,  1732.     Her  paternal  grand- 
father, John  Brown,  was,  like  her  father,  tenant  (for  a  while 
they  were  joint  tenants)  of  Craigenton  ;  he  married,  on  24th 
December,    1675,    Jennet   M'Gren   (M'Grean  or  M'Graen),  a 
relative  of  "  Rab  M'Grean,"  mentioned  in   "Hallowe'en  ";  and 
died   at  the  neighbouring   farm   of  Littleton    in    1724.     Her 
father,  Gilbert  Brown  (born  1708),  took  to  wife,  on  7th  May, 
1731,  Agnes  Rennie,  daughter  of  William  Rennie  (or  Rainy), 
baker,  first  in  Ayr  and  afterwards  in  Maybole  ;  and  by  her  he 
had  four  sons  and  four  daughters,  the  oldest  of  whom  being 
Agnes,  the  Poet's  mother.     In  the  time  of  her  early  girlhood, 
she  received  all  the  education  she  ever  could  boast — a  v\  eaver 
in  the  village  of  Kirkoswald,  while  at  his  loom,  teaching  her 
to  read  the  Bible  and  repeat  from  memory  the  metrical  P.-alms. 
She  never  learned  to  write  ;  could  not,  indeed,  sign  her  own 
name.     At  ten  years  of  age,  her  brief  school  days  ended  with 
the  death  (1742)  of  her  mother  "of  a  pulmonary  complaint." 
While  her  mother  lay  dying,  it  is  related  that  a  sister  came  to 
visit  her,  and  was  surprised  to  see  her  so  happy.     "  Are  you 
not  sorry,"  queried  the  sitter,  "  to  leave  your  husband  and  your 
children  T'     "No,"  came  the  reply,   "I  leave  my  children  to 
the  care  of  God,  and  Gilbert  will  soon  get  another  wife  "—a 
prophecy  that  was  doubly  fidfiUed,  for  he  was  married   not 
only  a  second,  but  a  third  time. 

Aftei-  her  mother's  death,  Agnes  Brown  assumed  the  charge 
of  her  seven  young  brothers  and  sisters.  For  two  years  she 
continued  to  discharge  this  duty,  so  onerous  and  trying  for  so 
young  a  girl ;  and  when,  in  her  twelfth  year,  her  father 
espoused  a  second  wife,  she  appears  to  have  taken  up  her  abode 
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Headstone  coiiimenioratiiii:;  Burns' s  tiwther^s  people,  the  Btoiviis. 
The  orig^inal  grey  stone  is  framed  in  red  .sandstone. 
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with  her  mateinal  grandmother  (Mrs  Renriie)  in  Maj'bcle. 
There  she  became  acquainted  with  one  William  Nelson,  a 
ploughman,  to  whom  she  was  engaged  for  seven  years.  A 
moral  indiscretion  on  his  part  compelled  her  to  cancel  this 
long  standing  engagement.  At  a  later  date  we  find  lier,  still 
in  Maybole,  presiding  as  housekeeper  in  the  home  of  her 
paternal  uncle,  W^illiam  Brown,  a  widower,  of  whom  Burns 
wrote  long  afterwards  to  Mrs  Dunlop  of  Duidop  :  —  "I  had  an 
old  grand-uncle  with  whom  my  mother  lived  a  while  in  her 
girlish  years.  The  good  old  man,  for  such  he  was,  was  long 
blind  ere  he  died  ;  during  which  time  his  highest  enjoyment 
was  to  sit  down  and  cry,  while  my  mother  would  sing  the 
simple  old  song  of  '  The  Life  and  Age  of  Man.'  " 

Probably  the  second  marriage  of  the  Poet's  giandfathei-, 
taken  along  with  the  fact  that  his  mother  had  evidently  long 
been  a  stranger  to  the  scene  of  her  birth  and  early  girlhood, 
may  account  for  the  remarkable  circumstance  that  no  mention 
is  found  anywhere  of  his  frequenting  the  farm  of  Craigenton,  or 
of  his  enjoying  any  intimacy  with  his  mother's  people  there. 

In  this  connection,  it  may  be  noted  that  a  ti-adition  runs, 
which  has  all  the  appearance  of  truth,  to  the  effect  that 
William  Burness  first  met  his  future  wife  at  the  old  and  now 
lon^-defunct  Fah  at  Mavbole.  If  the  ^^adition  be  unfounded, 
there  is  tiiis,  at  all  events,  to  be  said  for  it — that  it  is  the  only 
explanation  yet  forthcoming  of  the  manner  in  which  the  poor 
gardener  from  Alloway  chanced  to  meet  the  daughter  of  the 
farmer  of  Craigenton  during  her  sojourn  in  Maybole.  After 
a  twelvemonth's  engagement,  they  were  married,  15th  Dec, 
1757,  William  Burness  being,  at  the  time,  thirty-six,  and  she 
twenty-five,  years  of  age. 

Of  Agnes  Brown,  mother  of  the  Poet— whom,  we  are  told, 
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he  greatly  resembled  in  "  features  and  general  address  " — the 
following  is  a  description  drawn  from  various  sources,  one 
being  Mrs  Begir,  his  youngest  sister: — She  was  rather  under 
the  average  height  :  inclined  to  plumpness,  but  neat,  shapely, 
and  full  of  energy  :  having  a  beautiful  pink-and-white  com- 
plexion, a  fine  square  forehead,  pale  red  hair,  but  dark  eye- 
brows, and  dark  eyes  often  al)laze  with  a  temper  difficult  of 
control.  Her  disposition  was  naturall\- cheerful  ;  her  manner 
easy  and  collected  ;  her  address,  simple  and  unpresuming  ; 
and  her  judgment,  uncommonly  sound  and  good.  She 
possessed  a  fine  musical  ear,  and  sang  well. 

From  her,  rather  than  from  his  father,  the  Poet  would 
seem  to  have  inherited  his  vivid  imaginative  powers  and  his 
rythmic,  lyrical  gift,  as  is  proved  by  the  fact  that,  while  he 
(the  father)  gave  his  mind  by  preference  to  the  common  prose 
of  life,  and  to  questions  of  theology  and  religion.  Iter  penchant 
was  for  the  simple  songs  of  the  peojjle,  and  her  thoughts 
dwelt  ever  fondly  on  "  ballads  and  legendary  tales,"  of  which, 
we  are  told,  she  "  [)Ossessed  an  almo.st  inexhaustible  store." 
For  her  worthy  husband — ayd  John  Murdoch,  Burns's  teacher 
in  Ayr,  describes  him  as  "  by  far  the  best  of  the  human  race 
he  had  ever  known  " — she  had  a  })rofoMnd  reverence  :  and, 
while  he  conversed,  she  never  failed  to  listen  with  the  most 
rapt  attention  as  to  a  prophet  of  the  Lord.  Together  they 
lived  in  perfect  union,  enduring  untold  hardships  and  almost 
constant  poverty,  until  on  13th  February,  1784,  after  well- 
nigh  twenty-seven  years  of  wedded  life,  William  Burness  died. 
For  thirty-six  year.s  she  survived  him  ;  and,  in  1820,  at  the 
good  old  age  of  88,  she  passed  away  in  the  home  of  Gilbert 
Burns,  where  for  many  years  she  had  resided,  and  was 
interred  in  the  churchyard  of  Bolton,  in  Haddingtonshire. 
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Turning  now  to  the  Poet  himself  and  to  the  period  of  his 
sojourn  in  Kirkoswald,  it  is  to  be  confessed  that  the  records, 
on  which  we  must  chiefly  depend,  are  disappointingly  meagre 
and  brief.  They  are  marred,  moreover,  by  many  discre- 
pancies, contradictions,  and  positive  mis-statements.  From 
Burns's  own  pen  we  have  the  following  narrative  of  what, 
because  of  its  deep  and,  in  some  respects,  evil  effects  upon  his 
character,  we  cannot  but  characterise  as  one  of  the  most 
important  epochs— he  calls  it  merely  a  "  circumstance " — in 
his  career,  the  summer  at  Kirkoswald. 

I  give  the  narrative  first  as  it  appears  in  the  older  MS. 
(Autobiographical  Letter  sent  to  Dr  Moore  on  23rd  Septem- 
ber, and  dated  Mauchline,  •2nd  August,  1787)  preserved  in  the 
British  Museum,  from  which  I  have  taken  it  direct : — 

"  Another  circumstance  in  my  life  which  made  very  con- 
siderable alterations  in  my  mind  and  manners  was,  I  spent  my 

seventeenth'  summer  on  a  smuggling  (word  omitted  here 

probably  '  coast '),  a  good  distance  from  home,  at  a  noted  school, 
to  learn  mensuration,  surveying,  dialling,  etc.,  in  which  I  made 
a  pretty  good  progress.  But  I  made  greater  progress  in  the 
knowledge  of  mankind.  The  contraband  trade  was  at  that 
time  very  successful ;  scenes  of  swaggering  riot  and  roaring 
dissipation  were  as  yet  new  to  me,  and  1  was  no  enemy  to 
social  life.  Here,  though  I  learned  to  look  unconcernedly  on 
a  large  tavern-bill,  and  mix  without  fear  in  a  drunken 
squabble,  yet  I  went  on  with  a  high  hand  in  my  geometry,  till 
the  sun  entered  Virgo,  a  month  which  is  always  a  carnival  in 
my   bosom,   a  charming  fillette,    who  lived  next  door  to  the 

^  This  word  in  the  MS.  has  been  struck  out  by  another  hand — pro- 
bably Dr  Currie's — and  "  ninteeuth  {nic)  or  twentieth"  written  above 
the  line, 
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school,  overset  my  trigonoraertry  (sic),  and  set  me  off  in  a 
tangent  from  the  sphere  of  my  studies.  I  struggled  on  with 
my  sines  and  co-sines  for  a  few  days  more  ;  but,  stepping  out 
to  the  garden  one  charming  noon  to  take  the  sun's  altitude,  I 
met  with  my  angel — 

'  Like  Proserpine  gathering  flowers, 
Herself  a  fairer  flower.'  " 

Of  the  MS.,  whence  the  above  is  taken,  the  Poet  kept  a 
copy  which,  having  been  sent  or  given  for  perusal  to  many 
friends— the  Duchess  of  Athole  and  "Clarinda"  among  the 
rest — became  so  soiled  and  tattered  that  lie  resolved  to  have  it 
written  out  afresh,  and  amended  where  necessary.  Accord- 
ingly, it  was  transcribed  by  a  licentiate  of  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land into  one  of  the  two  manuscript  volumes  (now  preserved 
in  the  Library  of  the  Athemeum,  Liverpool)  which,  after 
revision  and  correction.  Burns  presented  to  his  friend  Robert 
Eiddell  of  Glenriddell.  The  emendations,^  which  are  very  few 
and  trivial,  consist  mainly  of  the  transposition  of  words'-;  but 
the  chief  fact  to  be  noted  is  that  the  "seventeenth,"  not 
"nineteenth  or  twentieth,"  year  is  again  given  as  that  in 
which  the  Poet's  stay  in  Kirkoswald  occurred. 

Dr  Currie's  version,  which  appears  below,  contains  not  a 
few  divergencies  and  omissions  from  the  original  MS.,  and 
would  not  be  reproduced  here  were  it  not  that  it  has  been  so 
persistently  published  as  the  true  version.  (The  altered  or 
added  words  are  given  in  italics) : — 

^  The  only  correction  in  Burns's  handwriting  is  one  of  spelling,  viz,, 
"sines  and  co-sines,"  instead  of  sins  and  co-sins"' — an  error  of  the 
amanuensis. 

'^  E.f^.,  "A  good  distance  from  home,  at  a  noted  school,  on  a 
smuggling  coast,"  instead  of  "on  a  smuggling  coast,  a  good  distance 
from  home,  at  a  noted  school, 
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"  Another  circumstance  in  my  life  which  made  some  altera- 
tion in  uiy  mind  and  manners  was,  that  I  spent  my  nineteenth 
summer  on  a  smuggling  coast,  a  good  distance  from  home,  at 
a  noted  school,  to  leai-n  mensuration,  surveying,  dialling,  etc., 
in  which  I  made  a  pretty  good  progress.  But  I  made  a  greater 
progress  in  the  knowledge  of  mankind.    The  contraband  trade 


/  i..\k,    u.. 


I  he   Chu)  thyaid. 


was  at  that  time  veiy  successful,  ami  it  sometimes  happened  lo 
me  to  fall  in  tvlth.  those  ivho  carried  it  on.  SceTies  of  swaggering 
riot  and  roaring  dissipation  were  ////  this  time  new  to  me  ;  htif 
I  was  no  enemy  to  social  life.  Here,  though  I  learnt  to  fill  nij/ 
glass,^  and  to  mix  without  fear  in  a  drunken  squabble,  yet  I 
went  on  with  a  high  hand  in  my  geometry,  till  the  sun  entered 


^  Tlie  following  words  ;uu  oiiiilLed  liere  : — "To  look  umonceriiedly 
on  a  lai'ijo  Laveni-bill." 
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Virgo,  a  month  which  is  always  a  carnival  in  my  bosom,  when 

a  charming  filette^   (f^^^),  who  lived  next  door  to  the  school, 

overset  my  trigonometry,  and  set  me  off  at  a  tangent  from  the 

sphere  of  my  studies.     I,  hoivfiver,  struggled  on  with  my  sines 

and  co-sines  for  a  few  days  more  ;  but  stepping  into  the  garden 

one  charming  noon  to  take  the  sun's  altitude,  there  I  met-  my 

angel — 

'Like  Proserpine,  gathering  flowers, 
Herself  a  fairer  flower." 

Much  as  the  fact  may  be  to  be  regretted  that  an  editor 
should  have  taken  such  unwarrantable  liberties  with  an  original 
manuscript,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  one  only  of  the 
alterations  by  Currie  is  of  any  serious  consequence — that, 
namely,  from  "seventeenth"  to  "nineteenth"  (in  the  British 
Museum  MS.  he  adds  "  or  twentieth ")  year.  This  change'' 
Currie  is  alleged  to  have  made  on  the  sole  authority  of  the 
Poet's  brother,  Gilbert,  whose  memory  on  this  point,  as  on 
many  others,  has  unquestionably  played  him  false.  Mrs  Begg, 
the  Poet's  youngest  sister,  decidedly  favoured  the  year  he 
himself  sets  down  ;  and  there  seems  to  be  no  difficulty  whatever 

1  Fi/ffte,  instead  of  Fillttte,  is  evidently  Dr  Currie's  mistake.  It  is 
certainly  not  Burns's. 

*  The  word  "  with  "  is  omitted  here. 

'  Dr  Currie,  so  far  as  I  can  find,  has  not  ventured  to  advance  any 
specific  reason  for  the  change  of  year.  On  the  contrary,  he  uniformly 
assumes  that  Burns  himse//ha,d  written,  not  seventeenth,  but  nineteenth 
year.  "The  Poet,"  he  says,  with  cool  disingenuousness,  "mentions  in 
his  own  narrative  his  visit  in  his  nindeenlh  summer  to  Kirkoswald  parish, 
and  his  mingling  in  scenes  of  dissipation  there  amongst  the  Carrick 
smugglers."  Again,  '^  if  Burns  he  correct  in  stating  that  it  was  his  nine- 
teenth xummer  which  he  spent  in  Kirkoswald  parish,  the  date  of  his 
residence  there  must  be  1777."  [The  Life  of  Robert  Burns,  with  a  Criti- 
cism of  his  Writings,  by  James  Currie,  M.D.,  page  22 — 1838.)  Could 
inaccuracy — not  to  call  it  by  a  worse  name — be  more  deliberately 
unblushing  ? 
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in  fitting  the  Kirkoswald  experience  into  that  year — 1776. 
It  was,  therefore,  from  Mount  Oliphant,  and  not  from  Lochlie, 
in  the  parish  of  Tarbolton,  that  he  came  to  Kirkoswald;  and 
thither  he  returned  at  the  end  of  his  stay. 

The  passage  in  the  original  autobiographical  letter  con- 
tinues the  narrative  of  the  Kirkoswald  school-days  as  follows  : 
— "  It  was  in  vain  to  think  of  doing  any  more  good  at  school. 
The  remaining  week  I  staid  I  did  nothing  but  craze  the  facul- 
ties of  my  .soul  about  her  (Peggy  Thomson),  or  steal  out  to 
meet  with^  her  ;  and  the  two  last^  nights  of  my  stay  in  the 
country,  had  sleep  been  a  mortal  sin,''  I  was  innocent.  I 
returned  home  very  considerably  improved.  My  reading  was 
enlarged  with  the  very  important  addition  of  Thomson's  and 
Shenstone's  works.  I  had  seen  mankind^  in  a  new  phasis  ;  and 
I  engaged  several  of  my  school-fellows  to  keep  up  a  literary 
correspondence  with  me.  This  last  helped  me  much  on  in 
composition.'  I  had  met  with  a  collection  of  letters,  by  the 
wits  of  Queen  Anne's  reign,  and  I  pored  over  them  most 
devoutly.  I  kept  copies  of  any  of  my  o.vn"  letters  thnt 
pleased  me,  and  a  comparison  between  them  and  the  composi- 
tion of  most  of  my  correspondents  flattered  my  vanity." 

Hugh    Rodger,'   the   presiding   genius   of    the    aforesaid 

^  Currie  omits  "  with." 
-  Currie  says  "  last  two." 

"  Currie  concludes  the  sentence  thus — "  the  image  of  this  modest 
and  innocent  girl  had  kept  me  guiltless." 

*  Currie  changes  to  "  human  nature." 

*  Carrie  renders  thus — "This  improved  me  in  composition." 
'  Currie  omits  the  word  "  own." 

"  The  name  is  sometimes,  but  ([uite  incorrectly,  spelt  Roger  ;  even  on 
the  tombstone  in  Kirkoswald  Churchyard,  it  is  so  spelt.  But,  as  the 
Kirk-8ession  Minute  Hook,  kept  for  so  many  years  by  him  as  Session 
Clerk,  clearly  shows,  the  proper  spelling  is  Rodger. 
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"  noted  school,"  was  a  son  of  the  tenant  of  Thomaston  Mill 
(which  was  probably  situated  in  the  near  neighljourhood  of 
the  pi'esent  farm  of  Thomaston,  but  has  entirely  disappe;ired). 
From  a  boy  he  was  devoted  to  study,  especially  the  study  of 
numbers;  and,  solely  by  his  own  industry  and  application,  he 
attained  to  such  efficiency  in  mathematics  and  cognate  subjects 


Kti-kostvald   Village — South-east  End. 

Showing  (1)  the  house  (that  in  front  of  which  the  boys  are  standing)  in  which 

Rodger's  School  was  held,  and  (2)  the  house  in  which  Peggy  Thomson 

lived,  viz.,  the  third  door  on  the  right  with  sign  over  the  door. 

that,  while  quite  a  young  man,  he  received  the  appcintment  of 
schoolmaster  at  Kirkoswald,  and  acquired,  in  course  of  time, 
an  enviable  dei^ree  of  fame  as  a  teacher  of  unusual  gifts  and 
accomplishments.  Among  his  pupils,  who  boarded  with  him, 
mention  is  made  of  Sir  Gilbert  Blane,  Bart.,  the  distinguished 
physician,  and  Sir  Andrew  Cathcart,  Bart,  of  Carleton.     As  a 
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practical  land-measurer,  he  was  greatly  in  request.  At  the 
outset  of  his  career  as  an  educator  of  youth,  the  sphere  of  his 
labours  was  a  small  chamber  (still  to  be  seen)  in  the  east  end 
of  the  old  Church,'  which  chamber,  shortly  before  Burns  was 
enrolled  as  a  pupil,  had  become  uninhabitable.  Thereafter, 
the  school  was  transferred  to  a  room — rented  by  the  Heritors 
for  a  guinea  a  year — in  the  ground  floor  of  a  dwelling-house 
opposite  the  churchyard.  This  house  is  referred  to  by  one 
authority  as  the  second,  by  another  as  the  third,  from  the 
corner  opposite  the  churchyard  gate.  In  reality  both  ai-e 
right ;  for,  the  second  door  (now  a  window  in  the  house  occu- 
pied by  Miss  Lockhart)  gave  entrance  directly  into  the  school 
in  the  middle  of  the  front  wall  of  it ;  and  the  third  door  (now 
the  door  of  Miss  Lockhait's  liouse)  led  into  a  through  passage, 
the  first  door  on  the  right  hand  of  which  was  used  as  a  side 
entrance  to  the  school.  The  fourth  door  (now  the  third)  was 
that  connected  with  the  house  in  which  lived  Peggy  Thomson. 
According  to  the  avermetit  of  direct  descendants  of  his 
(the  Gilmours)  now  living  in  the  village  and  still  possessing 
the  feu,  his  dwelling-house  stood  on  the  Kirk  Brae,  with  its 
gable  to  the  public  road,  opposite  the  gate  of  the  churchyard, 
on  the  right  of  the  road  leading  to  the  present  Church.  The 
.«ite  is  now  occupied  by  a  stable,  a  shed,  and  a  byre  ;  but  the 
])uilding  which  these  replaced  was  (I  am  informed)  a  neat, 
one-storey  house  with  a  skylight  in  the  roof.  To  this  cottage, 
on  the  21st  July,  \1')~,  Rodger  brought  his  wife,  Helen 
j\I'\Villiam  (daughter'  of  the  farmer  of  Sheruias,  in  the  parish 
of  Ballantrae),  whose  acquaintance  he  had  first  made  during 

'  This  Church  is  now  a  roofless  ruin,  nut  unlike  Alloway  Kirk  in 
appearance.  It  ceased  to  he  used  in  Feliruary,  1777,  when  the  present 
Church  was  opened  for  worship. 
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her  stay  as  a  domestic  servant  in  the  Manse  of  Kirkoswald — 
the  marriage  being  solemnised,  at  his  request,  privately  at 
Ardmillan  House,  a  little  distance  south  of  Girvan,  whither 
she  had  gone  to  serve.  The  Laird  of  Ardmillan  and  his  sister, 
Miss  Crauford,  acted  at  the  marriage  as  gi  oomsmaii  and  brides- 
maid respectively.  Of  the  marriage  were  born  nine  children  ; 
six  of  these  died  an  early  death.  The  remaining  three  were — 
Thomas,  who,  as  physician  on  board  the  royal  ship  SyUl,  died 
at  sea,  1782,  aged  twenty-four;  Matthew,  who  served  as 
Factor  to  the  first  Marquess  of  Ailsa,  died  2nd  August,  1834, 
aged  sixty-seven,  and  lies  interred  in  Kirkoswald  Churchyard  ; 
and  Jean,  who  became  the  wife  of  John  Niven  (Burns's  bed- 
fellow), the  tenant  of  Ballochneil,  and  died  17th  January, 
1847. 

It  may  be  mentioned  as  an  interesting  fact  that  some  of 
Hugh  Rodger's  love-letters  (one  of  which  I  myself  have  seen) 
are  still  carefully  preserved  ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  note  that, 
while  the  penmanship  is  careful  and  thoroughly  school- 
masterish,  the  orthography,  even  for  those  days,  is  strangely 
inaccurate,  the  style  formal  and  stilted,  and  the  tone  scarcely, 
if  at  all,  amatory.  The  mathematical  brain  is  seldom  a  lite- 
rary one. 

One  curious  discovery  I  have  made  with  reference  to  the 
date  of  the  death  of  Rodger,  which  deserves  mention  here. 
The  tombstone  of  the  Rodgers  in  the  churchyard  records  his 
death  as  having  occurred  in  May,  1797,  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
one.  If  this  date  be  correct,  he  must  have  continued  acting 
as  Session  Clerk  for  nearly  four  years  after  his  death,  for  the 
last  Minute  of  Kirk-Session  inscribed  by  him  in  the  Minute- 
Book,  is  dated  3rd  September,  1801  !  The  entry  of  that  date, 
clearly    written    by  Rodger,    closes    with    this   statement ; — 
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Headstone  commemorating  Hugh  Rodger,   Juinis 
Kirkoswald  Teacher. 
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"Which  day  Mr  Rodger  declared  that  now  he  would  no 
longer  keep  the  office  of  Session  Clerk,  according  to  the 
Minute  of  the  31st  May  last,  and  delivered  unto  the  Session 
this  Session  Register,  and  the  old  Session  Register,  with  the 
Register  of  Marriages,  Births,  Burials,  etc."  Whatever,  there- 
fore, be  the  exact  year  of  his  death,  it  certainly  was  not  1797. 
But,  to  return  to  the  Poet  himself.  One  incident  of  these 
plodding  school-days  deserves  to  be  related  here  ;  and,  because 
it  is  best  told  by  Chambers,  I  give  it  in  his  words  : — "  While 
attending  the  school,  Burns  had  formed  an  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  a  young  man  called  '  Willie  '  fi.i?.,  William  Niven, 
son  of  John  Niven,  merchant  and  magistrate  in  Maybole) ; 
and,  with  this  young  friend,  as  eager  for  intellectual  improve- 
ment as  himself,  instead  of  playing  ball  or  shinty  Avith  the 
other  boys  of  the  school,  he  was  accustomed,  during  the  inter- 
val between  the  morning  and  afternoon  meetings,  to  take  a 
walk  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  school,  and  exercise  him- 
self in  such  speculations  and  discussions  as  young  Scotsmen 
love.  By  and  by,  they  fell  upon  a  plan  of  holding  disputa- 
tions or  arguments  on  speculative  questions,  one  taking  one 
side,  and  the  other  the  other,  without  regard  to  their  respec- 
tive opinions  on  the  point,  whatever  it  might  be — the  wfiole 
object  being  to  sharpen  their  intellects  They  asked  several 
of  their  companions  to  come  aiid  take  a  side  in  these  debates, 
but  none  would  do  so ;  they  only  laughed  at  the  young  philo- 
sophers. The  matter  at  length  reached  the  ears  of  the  school- 
master, who,  however  skilled  in  mathematics,  possessed  but  a 
narrow  understanding  and  little  gt-neral  knowledge.  With  all 
the  bigotry  of  the  old  school,  he  conceived  that  this  superero- 
gatory employment  of  his  pupils  was  a  piece  of  absurdity,  and 
he  resolved  to  correct  them  in  it.     One  day,  therefore,  when 
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the  school  was  fully  met,  and  ia  the  midst  of  its  usual  business, 
he  went  up  to  the  desk  where  Burns  and  'Willie '  were  sitting 
opposite  to  each  other,  and  began  to  advert  in  sarcastic  terras 
to  what  he  had  heard  of  them.  They  had  become  great  de 
baters,  he  understood,  and  conceived  themselves  fit  to  settle 
affairs  of  importance  which  wiser  heads  usually  let  alone.  He 
hoped  their  disputations  wonld  not  ultimately  become  quarrels, 
and  that  they  would  never  think  of  coming  from  words  to 
blows,  and  so  forth.  The  jokes  of  schoolmasters  always 
succeed  among  the  boys,  who  are  too  glad  to  find  the  awful 
man  in  anything  like  good  humour,  to  question  either  the 
moral  aim  or  the  point  of  his  wit.  They,  therefore,  on  this 
occasion  hailed  the  master's  remarks  with  hearty  peals  of 
laughter.  Nettled  at  this,  '  Willie  '  resolved  he  would  '  speak 
up '  to  Rodger ;  but,  first,  he  asked  Burns  if  he  would  support 
him,  which  Burns  promised  to  do.  He  then  said  that  he  was 
sorry  to  find  that  Robert  and  he  had  given  offence;  it  had 
not  been  intended.  And,  indeed,  he  expected  that  the  master 
woidd  be  rather  pleased  to  know  of  these  endeavours  to 
improve  their  minds.  He  could  assure  him  that  such  improve- 
mer;t  was  the  sole  object  they  had  in  view.  Rodger  sneered 
at  the  idea  of  their  improving  their  minds  by  such  nonsensical 
discussion,  and  contemptuously  asked  what  it  was  they  dis- 
puted about.  'Willie '  replied  that  generally  there  was  a  new 
subject  every  day;  that  he  could  not  recollect  all  that  had 
come  under  their  attention  ;  Init  the  question  of  to-day  had 
been — 'Whether  is  a  great  general  or  a  respectable  merchant 
the  most  (more)  valuable  member  of  society  1 '  The  dominie 
laughed  outrageously  at  what  he  called  the  silliness  of  such  a 
question,  seeing  there  could  be  no  doubt  for  a  moment  about 
it.     'Well,'  said  Burns,  'if  you  think  .so,  I  will  be  glad  if  you 
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take  any  side  you  please,  and  allow  me  to  take  the  other,  and 
let  us  discuss  it  before  the  school.'^  Rodger  most  unwisely 
assented,  and  commenced  the  argument  by  a  flourish  in  favour 
of  the  general.  Burns  answered  by  a  pointed  advocacy  of 
the  pretensions  of  the  merchant,  and  soon  had  an  evident 
superiority  over  his  preceptor.  The  latter  replied,  but  with- 
out success.  His  hand  was  observed  to  shake,  then  his  voice 
trembled,  and  he  dissolved  the  school  in  a  state  of  vexation 
pitiable  to  behold." 

Another  incident,  of  more  doubtful  authenticity,  is  that 
narrated  by  Dr  Currie.  "  One  day,"  so  Dr  Currie  writes,  "  as 
he  (Burns)  was  walking  slowly  along  the  street  of  the  village  in 
a  manner  customary  with  him — his  eyes  bent  on  the  ground — 
he  was  met  by  the  Misses  Biggar,  the  daughters  of  the  parish 
pastor.  He  would  have  passed  without  noticing  them,  if  one 
of  the  ladies  had  not  called  him  by  name.  She  then  rallied 
him  on  his  inattention  to  the  fair  sex,  in  preferring  to  look 
towards  the  inanimate  ground,  instead  of  seizing  the  oppor- 
tunity afforded  him  of  indulging  in  the  most  invaluable  privi- 
lege of  man,  that  of  beholding  and  conversing  with  the  ladies. 
"  Madam,"  said  he,  "it  is  a  natural  and  right  thing  for  man  to 
contemplate   the  ground  from   whence  he  was  taken,  and  for 

1  Matthew  Porteous's  variant  on  this  is  amusing  reading.  The  ques- 
tion, according  to  him,  was  as  to  the  comparative  merits  of  a  merchant 
and  a  scriAj;-.  He  represents  Burns  as  proposing  that  "  if  he  (Rodger) 
would  permit  the  school  for  a  time  to  be  converted  into  a  debating  arena, 
he  would  discuss  the  matter  with  him,  and  their  several  arguments 
could  be  summed  up  and  consolidated  by  one  or  more  of  the  scholars, 
previously  appointed  tor  the  purpose.  The  diet  was,  however,  deserted, 
Mr  Rodger  not  choosing  to  oppose  his  argumentative  prowess  to  that  of 
his  undaunted  and  aspiring  scholar."  (See  Appendix  to  "  The  Real  Souter 
Johnny.")  Compared  with  the  "summing  up  and  consolidation  of  the 
arguments  by  one  or  more  of  the  scholars,"  the  debate  would  have  been 
a  very  tame  affair  ! 
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woman  to  look  upon  and  observe  man,  from  whom  she  was 
taken." — One  smiles  at  the  mention  of  "inattention  to  the  fair 
sex,"  as  coupled  with  the  name  of  Burns,  even  at  the  callow 
age  of  seventeen  !  In  any  case,  the  Misses  Biggar  were  not 
Peggy  Thomson. 

It  is  also  related  that,  on  another  occasion.  Burns  was 
ascending  the  Kirk  Brae  when  the  parish  minister,  the  Rev. 
Mr  Biggar,  was  coming  down  the  Brae.  "  Whither  away  to- 
day, Robert"?"  queried  his  reverence.  "You  may  see,  sir," 
quickly  retorted  Burns,  "I  am  going  heavenward." 

But  the  chief  interest  of  the  Poet's  sojourn  in  Kirkoswald 
centres  unquestionably  around  the  person  of  Peggy  Thomson 
— that  is,  if  we  leave  out  of  account  the  more  or  less  imaginary 
characters  of  "  Tam  o'  Shanter  "  and  "  Souter  Johnnie."  In  the 
house  next  to  that  in  which  Rodger  conducted  his  school  lived 
Robert  Thomson,  by  trade  a  joiner,  whose  services  were  much 
employed  by  the  then  Earl  of  Cassillis.  One  day  when  (23rd 
August)  "the  sun  entered  Virgo" — one  of  the  twelve  signs  of 
the  Zodiac  which  seems  to  have  exercised  a  strange,  disturbing 
power  on  the  region  of  the  Poet's  heart  (as  which  '  sign  '  didn't?) 
— the  winsome  Peggy  came  into  view  in  the  neighbouring 
garden  as  Burns,  intent  on  his  trigonometrical  studies,  was 
about  to  take  the  altitude  of  the  sun.  Quick,  as  always,  to 
transform  the  common-place,  by  the  wand  of  fancy,  into  a 
vision  of  loveliness,  he  beheld  her  occupied  (as  Chambers 
shrewdly  supposes)  "  in  the  homely  task  of  gathering  vegetables 
for  the  day's  dinner"  ;  but  to  him  she  appeared — 

"  Like  Proserpine  gathering  flowers, 
Herself  a  fairer  flower," 

and  so,  farewell  to  "  sines  and  co-sines  "  and  "  the  altitude  of 
the  sun."     From  that  moment  he  "crazed  the  faculties  of  his 
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soul  '■  for  a  whole  sleepless  week  (when  he  left  for  home)  with 
unceasing  thoughts  of  the-  goddess  of  the  hour,  and  with 
scheming  and  plotting  secretly  to  meet  her.  What  mortal  man, 
in  the  circumstances,  with  a  decent  gift  for  doggerel,  could 
have  restrained  his  dancing  pulses  from  breaking  forth  into 
the  one  fitting  form  of  expression — that  of  poetry  ?  In  the 
case  of  Burns,  at  all  events,  that  was  inevitable ;  and  so  we 
have  the  "  Song  composed  in  August " — a  song  which,  though 
seldom  sung,  is  yet  not  without  merit,  considering  that  it 
belongs  to  the  earliest  period  of  his  apprenticeship  as  a  poet. 

"Now  westlin'  winds  aud  slaught'ring  guns 

Bring  Autumn's  pleasant  weather  ; 
And  the  moorcock  springs  on  whirring  wings, 

Amang  the  blooming  heather  ; 
Now  waving  grain,  wide  o'er  the  plain, 

Delights  the  weary  farmer  ; 
And  the  moon  shines  bright,  when  I  rove  at  night. 

To  muse  upon  my  charmer. 

The  partridge  loves  the  fruitful  fells, 

The  plover  loves  the  mountains  ; 
The  woodcock  haunts  the  lonely  dells. 

The  soaring  hern  the  fountains  ; 
Thro'  lofty  groves,  the  cushat  roves. 

The  path  of  man  to  shun  it ; 
The  hazel  bush  o'erhangs  the  thrush, 

The  spreading  thorn,  the  linnet. 

Thus  ev'ry  kind  their  pleasure  find, 

The  savage  and  the  tender  ; 
Some  social  join,  and  leagues  combine  ; 

Some  solitary  wander. 
Avaunt,  away  !  the  cruel  sway, 

Tyrannic  man's  dominion  ; 
The  sportsman's  joy,  the  murd'ing  cry. 

The  flutt'ring,  gory  pinion  ! 
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But  Peggy,  dear,  the  evening's  clear, 

Thick  flies  the  skimming  swallow  ; 
The  sky  is  blue,  the  fields  in  view, 

All  fading-green  and  yellow  ; 
Come,  let  us  stray  our  gladsome  way, 

And  view  the  charms  of  Nature  ; 
The  rustling  corn,  the  fruited  thorn, 

And  every  happy  creature. 

We'll  gently  walk,  and  sweetly  talk, 

Till  the  silent  moon  shines  clearly  ; 
I'll  grasp  thy  waist,  and  fondly  prest, 

Swear  how  I  love  thee  dearly  ; 
Not  vernal  showers  to  budding  flow'rs. 

Not  Autumn  to  the  farmer, 
So  dear  can  be,  as  thou  to  me, 

My  fair,  my  lovely  eharmer." 

But  alas  !  she  was  only  one  of  the  many !  Very  soon 
Burns  was  home  again  at  Mount  Oliphant,  and  the  raging  fires 
of  love,  that  seemed  unquenchable  once,  began  to  burn  so  low 
that  not  a  letter  would  appear  to  have  passed  between  him 
and  his  Peggy.  Mrs  Begg,  it  is  true,  has  hazarded  the  state- 
ment that  her  brother's  passion  was,  at  a  later  date,  revived  ; 
but,  though  there  is  some  evidence  to  show  that  his  affection 
for  Peggy  smouldered  for  years,  it  is  very  doubtful  if  any 
actual  or  continuous  communication  was  kept  up  between 
them,  as  accepted  lovers,  after  he  took  his  leave  of  Kirkoswald. 
In  the  autumn  of  1781  (five  years  after  the  close  of  the  Kirk- 
oswald school  days)  Burns  sent  what  is  called  "  a  message " 
(probably  a  letter)  to  Peggy  by  the  hands  of  Thomas  Orr,  son 
of  an  agricultural  labourer  at  Park,  and  one  of  his  intimates  at 
Rodger's  school,  who  was  returning  from  assisting  in  the 
luuvesting  operations  at  Lochlie.  Three  years  later  (1784), 
Orr  wrote  to  the  Poet  (then  at  Mossgiel)  to  infoi'm  him  that 
bis  old  sweetheart   was  meditating  marriage.     The  reply   is 
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characteristic: — "Dear  Thomas, — I  am  obliged  to  you  for 
your  last  letter,  though  I  assure  you  the  contents  of  it  gave 

me  no  manner  of  concern.     I  am  at  present  so taken  in 

with  an  affair  of  gallantry  (with  Betty  Baton,  sometime  a 
servant  at  Lochlie)  that  I  am  very  glad  Beggy  is  off  my  hand, 
as  I  am  at  present  embarrassed  enough  without  her.  I  don't 
choose  to  enter  into  particulars  in  writing,  but  never  was  a 
poor  rakish  rascal  in  a  more  pitiful  taking.  I  should  be  glad 
to  see  you  to  tell  yovi  the  affair,  meanwhile,  I  am,  your  friend, 
KoBERT  BuRNESS. — Mossgavil,  11th  September,  1784.'' 

On  23rd  November,  1784,  Beggy  Thomson  was  married  to 
William  Neilson,  an  old  acquaintance  of  Burns,  residing  at 
Minnybae  Farm,  in  the  parish  of  Kirkoswald.  In  1786,  when 
Burns  was  preparing  to  leave  for  the  West  Indies,  there  ap- 
peared his  first  venture  in  print — Poems  Chiefly  in  the  Scottish 
Dialed.  A  copy  of  this  work  he  forwarded  to  his  former 
sweetheart,  and,  on  the  fly-leaf,  he  inscribed  the  following 
tender  verses,  so  eloquent  of  a  love  that  had  not  quite  passed 

away  : — 

"  Once  fondly  lov'd  and  still  reniember'd  dear, 
Sweet  early  object  of  my  youthful  vows, 
Accept  this  mark  of  friendship,  warm,  sincere — 

(Friendship  !  'tis  all  cold  duty  now  allows)  ; 
And  when  you  read  the  simple,  artless  rhymes, 
One  friendly  sigh  for  him — he  asks  no  more — 
Who,  distant,  burns  in  flaming,  torrid  climes, 
Or  haply  lies  beneath  th'  Atlantic  roar." 

To  these  lines  he  makes  reference  in  the  Glenriddel  Book 
in  the  following  note  : — "  Written  on  the  blank  leaf  of  a  copy 
of  the  first  edition  of  my  poems,  which  I  presented  to  an  old 
sweetheart  then  married.  'Twas  the  girl  I  mentioned  in  my 
letter  to  Dr  Moore,  where  I  speak  of  taking  the  sun's  altitude. 
Boor  Beggy  !  Her  husband  is  my  old  acquaintance,  and  a  most 
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worthy  fellow.  When  I  was  taking  leave  of  my  Carrick  rela- 
tions, intending  to  go  to  the  West  Indies,  when  I  took  fare- 
well of  her,  neither  she  nor  I  could  speak  a  word.  Her 
husband  escorted  me  three  miles  on  my  road,  and  we  both 
parted  with  tears."' 

The  fact  has  already  been  referred  to  that  Burns's  home  in 


Ballochneil, 

Showiiifr  the  front  of  the  old  building  which  may  be  the  "chaumer"  in 
which  Burns's  uncle,  Samuel  Brown,  lived. 

Kirkoswald  was  at  the  farm  of  Ballochneil.  It  is  usually  said 
that  he  boarded  tliere  with  his  uncle,  Samuel  Brown ;  but 
this  is  not  strictly  accurate.  Brown  had  married,  in  1768, 
Margaret,  daughter  of  Robert  Niven,  the  tenant  of  Balloch- 
neil, where  ho  took  up  his  abode  after  marriage  in  what  was 
called   the   "  cliaumer  "  (chamber)  of  Niven's  house.       "  The 

^  Peggy  Thomson,  as  Mrs  Neilson,  lived  to  a  good  old  age,  and  died 
in  the  town  of  Ayr. 
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little  building,"  says  Matthew  Porteous,  "  is  yet  (December, 
1858}  to  be  seen  standing  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  "  closs  " 
or  courtyard  of  the  steading";  but  all  the  old  buildings  have 
disappeared — unless,  indeed,  the  plain  and  obviously  ancient 
erection  at  the  back  of  the  present  Ballochneil  cothouses  (see 
our  illustration)  be  the  remains  of  the  said  "  chaumer  "    When 


Ballochneil  as  it  iioiv  apf>ears. 

Near  the  dead  trees  in  the  foreground  was  a  halting-  place  for  the  stage-coaelies  in 

pre-raihvay  days.     The  old  Farni-and-Mill  of  Ballochneil  was  situated 

in  front  of  the  trees  in  the  left  of  the  middle  distance. 

Burns  came  to  reside  at  Ballochneil,  he  was  accommodated, 
not  in  the  "chaumer"  with  his  uncle,  but  in  an  attic  of  the 
farmer's  dwelling-house.  Here  he  had  for  bed-fellow  John 
Niven,  the  farmers  only  son  ;  and  at  the  table  of  the  Nivens 
— with  whom,  of  course,  he  was  related  by  the  marriage  of  his 
uncle  Samuel — he  appears  to  have  eaten  his  meals.  It  is 
recorded  that  he  and  John  Niven  (who  was  his  senior  by  five 
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years)  often  strove  for  the  mastery  in  various  manly  exercises, 
such  as  putting  the  stone,  leaping,  and  wrestling  ;  but,  tliough 
(according  to  his  own  averment)  "at  plough,  scythe,  or  reap- 
hook,  he  feared  no  competitor,"  he  never  once  scored  a  victory. 
The  tables,  however,  were  turned  completely  when  the  mus- 
cular was  exchanged  for  the  mental  form  of  encounter.  Select- 
ing some  speculative  sul)ject  for  debate,  the  two  hammered  at 
each  other  with  right  good  will,  Ijut  e\er  with  the  same  result 
that  Burns  emerged  from  the  wordy  contest  an  easy  victor. 
Differences  of  opinion,  however,  and  the  free  amenities  of 
argumentative  combat,  though  they  could  not  fail  to  stimulate 
the  mental  faculties,  and  even  try  the  temper,  were  never 
allowed  to  interfere  with  th>-  tie  that  ])ound  them  together  as 
bosom  friends. 

"One  ilay,"  so  runs  a  legend  of  somewliat  doalnful  nature, 
"  wlien  the  school  enjoyed  the  annual  summer  holiday,  in  conse- 
quence of  Ayr  (or  May  bole  ?)  Horse  Fair  (the  first  Thursday  of 
July) ;  the  two  set  sail  from  the  coast  near  the  Maidens  with 
some  companions  (probH.bly  fishermen)  to  spend  the  day  fishing, 
and  to  land  on  Ailsa  Craig.  The  boat  they  had  secured  for  the 
occasion  was  one  owned  by  Douglas  Graham,  tenant  of  Shanter, 
which  boasted  the  now  famous  name  of  'The  Tarn  o'  Shanter,' 
and  which,  though  ostensibly'  kept  for  fistiing  purpose-;,  was 
probably  used  to  a  much  greater  extent  in  the  couDiaband 
traffic,  at  that  time  exceedingly  brisk  and  very  imperfectly 
controlled.  Not  long  after  they  struck  out  from  the  shore,  a 
violent  storm  began  to  rage ;  more  likely  a  sudden  squall  such 
as  has  descended  upon  the  same  stretch  of  coast  more  than 
once  within  my  own  recollection — once  with  disastrous  conse- 
quences. Some  wei-e  for  putting  l)ack  insfunfrr ;  but  Burns 
railed  at  them  for  "fresh  water  sailors,"  and  dticlared  for  going 
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through  with  their  contemplated  design,  "though,"  as  he  said, 
"  the  wind  should  blaw  the  horns  off  the  kye "  (cows).  The 
more  prudent  counsels,  however,  at  length  prevailed  ;  and, 
though  with  difficulty,  the  boat  was  safely  brought  to  her 
moorings  near  the  Maidens  rocks.  Burns  and  Niven  made 
for  shelter  under  the  hospitable  roof  of  Shanter^  a  little  way 


Hogsion,  the  early  home  of  "  Tani  o   Shaiiter's'''  wife. 

up  from  the  shore,  where  they  remained  storm-stayed  till  well 
on  to  midnight.  As  the  night  wore  on,  the  farmer's  wife, 
Helen  M'Taggart  (daughter  of  John  M'Taggart,  tenant  of 
Hogston)  waxed  exceeding  wrathful  in  consequence  of  the  non- 
arrival,  at  so  late  an  hour,  of  her  bibulous  lord  and  master 
from  the  horse  fair.  She  came  of  a  family  reputedly  "  queer  " 
and  abnormally  superstitious  (two  of  her  brothers,  it  seems, 
were  barely  compos  mentis),  and  now,  when  her  irascible  temper 
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was  in  full  blast,  she  inveighed  against  her  erring  goodman  in 
scathing  terms,  prophesying — 

"  that  late  or  soon 
He  would  be  found  deep  drown'd  in  Doon, 
Or  catched  wi'  warloeks  in  the  mirk, 
By  Alloway's  auld  haunted  kirk." 

Late  that  evening  the  two  cronies — Burns  and  Niven^returned 
to  Ballochneil,  and  the  following  morning  Burns  showed  to  his 
bed-fellow  the  first  rough  draft  of  his  incomparable  poem  "  Tam 
o'  Shanter,''  which  he  had  written  on  the  blank  margin  of  a 
newspaper.  It  is  not  claimed  that  the  poem,  as  subsequently 
published,  is  in  every  respect  identical  with  the  earlier,  and 
certainly  unfinished,  effusion  struck  off  at  Ballochneil  (for  it 
was  not  completed  till  1791) ;  but  long  afterwards,  when  Niven 
received  from  Mr  Aiken,  of  Ayr,  the  MS.  in  its  perfected  form, 
he  (Niven)  recognised  it  to  be  essentially  the  same  production. 
The  Poet's  wife,  it  is  true,  believed  it  to  be  "  the  work  of  a 
single  day,"  or  of  "  a  day  between  breakfast  and  dinner  "  {i.e., 
a  forenoon).  If  this  l>e  correct,  we  must  hold  with  Alexander 
Smith  that  "  'Tam  o'  Shanter'  is  the  best  day's  work  ever  pro- 
duced in  Scotland  since  that  day  that  Bruce  won  Bannockburn." 
But,  if  it  be  remembered  that  {teste  Burns  himself)  "■all  his 
poetry  was  the  effect  of  easy  composition,  but  of  laborious 
correction,"  the  inference  plainly  is  that,  in  some  form,  the 
poem  (regarded  by  Burns  as  his  ckef-d\cuvrc)  must  have  been 
composed  before  1791,  and  most  probably  at  Ballochneil,  as 
already  said,  in  177G. 

The  hero  of  the  poem  was  Douglas  Graham,  born  6th 
January,  1738,  son  of  Robert  Grraham  of  Douglaston  Farm,  on 
the  Maidens  shore,  and  tenant  not  only  of  Shanter,  but  also  of 
Laigh  Park,  in  the  parish  of  Kirkoswald.     He  was  probably 
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distantly  related  to  the  Poet  through  the  M'Graens  or 
Grahams  (see  page  4).  He  is  described  as  a  good-looking, 
elderly  man  ;  of  rubicund  countenance  and  red-complexioned  ; 
wearing  a  wig  ;  convivial  in  his  habits,  and  an  acknow- 
ledged master  in  rustic  wit.  Matthew  Porteous,  at  one 
time  a  printer  in  Maybole,  who  did  so  much  to  discover  the 
real  facts  connected  with  the  Poet's  sojourn  in  Kirkoswald, 
supplies  the  following  rhyming  sketch  of  the  "  heroic  Tam  " — 

"  He  was  a  sturdy,  stalwart  duel, 
VVi'  kindly  heart,  and  liand  o'  steel. 
Fond  o'  his  inaut  aboon  his  meal  ; 

But  fleyed  and  wary, 
In  mirk  nights,  o'  the  muckle  de'il, 

Ghaist,  witch,  an'  fairy. 

But,  seated  ower  a  quaich  or  bicker, 

His  spirit  warm  wi'  potent  liquor, 

His  heart  was  up,  his  bluid  ran  thicker  ; 

Then  de'ils  a  legion, 
He  wad  hae  stood  right  steeve  an'  sicker. 

An'  brav'd  their  dudgeon," 

Business  brought  him  weekly  to  the  town  of  Ayr  for  the 
disposal,  among  the  public-houses  there  and  on  the  way,  of  the 
malt  manufactured  at  Shanter,  out  of  which  the  home-brewed 
ale  (tippenny)  of  these  days  was  made. 

Several  stories  are  told  of  the^e  more  or  less  long-drawn- 
out  visits  to  Ayr.  On  one  occasion — a  New- Year's  night — he 
and  John  Davidson  (Souter  Johnny)  are  said  to  have  forgathered 
at  the  tavern  in  Ayr  of  one  Benjie  Graham  (a  Carrick  man, 
probably  a  relative  of  the  gudeman  of  Shanter),  their  osten- 
sible object  being  to  show  their  appreciation  of  the  hospitality 
invariably  extended  to  them  by  the  kind-hearted  Benjie. 
Graham  of  Shanter,  it  would  seem,  in  honour  of  the  event, 
exceeded  all  his  former  efforts  in  conviviality  ;  and,  when  the 
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hour  approached  that  "  Tam  maun  ride,"  tlie  morning  was  far 
advanced,  and  he  himself  scarce  able  to  steer  a  straiglit  course 
for  home.  That  day  he  had  received  payment  of  many  accounts 
— the  money,  in  notes,  being  stowed  away  for  safety  in  his 
Kilmarnock  bonnet.  Loud  blew  the  blast,  with  drenching  rain, 
right  in  the  teeth  of  "Shanter"  iiomeward-bound  ;  but  still  he 
stuck  doggedly  to  the  saddle,  and  for  a  time  all  was  well.  Soon, 
however,  he  reached  the  summit  of  Brown  Carrick  Hill,  where 
a  fearful  gust  burst  suddenly  upon  him,  and  off  went  the  bonnet 
with  its  precious  contents  on  the  wings  of  the  wind.  Using 
the  glimmering  of  available  sober  sense  that  remained  to  him, 
he  dismounted  and  searched  about,  in  the  uncertain  light,  for 
the  lost  treasure,  but  without  success.  Nothing,  therefore,  was 
left  to  be  done  but  to  mount  again  his  impatient  nag,  and  go 
resolutely  forward  through  the  storm,  to  meet,  if  possible,  a 
still  fiercer  storm  from  his  "sulky,  sullen  dame,''  when  she  saw 
his  befuddled  condition,  and  heard  of  the  losing  of  the  bulky 
roll  of  bank  notes.  But,  even  as  he  was,  "  he  knew  a  trick 
worth  two "  of  telling  her,  in  the  circumstances,  a  plain, 
unvarnished  tale.  Knowing  her  weakness  for  all  sorts  of 
superstition,  he  concocted  a  story  to  the  effect  that,  passing 
"  Alloway's  auld  haunted  kirk,"  he  had  been  arrested  by  the 
glinting  of  strange  lights  within  ;  and,  on  approaching  the  ruin 
warily,  had  witnessed  a  devilish  dance  of  warlocks  and  witches, 
by  whom  he  was  instantly  put  to  flight  and  hotly  pursued  to 
the  Brig  o'  Doon,  where  some  ghostly  hand  had  deprived  him 
of  his  bonnet  !  That  morning,  in  spite  of  the  cleverly-contrived 
deception,  there  were  in  Shanter  "  wars  and  rumours  of  war. 
A  few  hours  later,  having  so  far  recovered  his  sober  senses, 
Grraham  remembeied  the  incident  of  Brown  Carrick  Hill,  and 
at  once  set  off  "  to  reconnoitre  the  road  before  many  people 
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would  be  stirring."  At  last  after  a  long  and  careful  search,  he 
found  the  missing  bonnet,  with  the  money  within  it,  sodden 
with  rain,  but  quite  undiminished. 

On  another  occasion  (the  story  is,  however,  described  by 
Porteous  as  "  merely  a  popular  fiction  "),  he  had  stayed  even 
longer  than  was  his  wont  at  a  certain   public-house   at  Ayr. 


Laii^li  Park. 

In  Burns's  day  "  Tani  o'  Shanter"  was  tenant  of  it  as  well  as  of  Shanter. 

Except  that  two  storm-windows  and  a  chimney  above  the  right 

gable  have  lately  been  removed,  the  house  is  probably 

now  precisely  the  same  as  it  was  then. 

Outside,  thirled  to  a  ring  in  the  wall  at  the  side  of  the  door, 
stood  his  good  grey  mare.  Some  boys,  bent,  perhaps,  on 
securing  material  wherewith  to  make  casts  for  their  fishing- 
rods,  or,  with  equal  probability,  some  wags  designing  to  per- 
petrate a  practical  joke  on  the  notorious  "  Tam,"  plucked  the 
tail  of  the  patient  beast  almost  bare,  and  "  left  puir  Maggie 
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scarce  a  stump."  Not  till  next  morning  was  the  depredation 
discovered — a  son  of  Graham's  coming  in  from  the  stable  to 
announce  in  the  house  the  fearful  tidings  that  the  mare  had  lost 
her  tail !  In  the  circumstances,  "  Tam  "  had  recourse  to  the 
usual  subterfuge,  declaring,  with  a  round  oath,  that  the  cala- 
mity must  have  been  brought  about  by  the  agency  of  witches. 


Dalqtthat — Laif^h  and  High — as  at  present. 

The  Farm  of  Lai!,'h  Dalquhat  in  Burns's  Kirkoswakl  days  was  rented  by  a  brother 
of  "  Tani  o' Shanter's  "  wife  (M'Tajffj'art). 

Whatever  may  be  said  as  to  the  reliability  of  these  stories 
(for  only  one  of  which  Burns  himself  vouches),  they  at  least 
furnish  a  proba1)le  origin  for  many  of  the  stirring  incidents  of 
the  poem  ;  and  the  fanciful  name  of  the  leading  character  in  it, 
as  well  as  the  title  of  it,  may  not  unlikely  have  been  derived 
from  the  name  of  Shanter's  boat,  above-mentioned,  "The  Tam 
o'  Shanter." 
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As  fate  would  have  it,  Burns  was  thrown  much  into  the 
company  of  the  farmer  of  Shanter,  to  whom  he  was  first  intro- 
duced at  "  Souter  Johnny's,"  and  whom,  as  it  appears,  he  most 
truly  describes  (though  Dr  Rogers  has  done  his  best  to  white- 
wash him)  as  a  "  skellum  "  (good-for-nothing),  "  a  blethering, 
blustering,  drunken  bellum  "  (babbler).  Graham,  we  are  told, 
was  in  the  habit  frequently  of  appearing  at  Ballochneil,  where 
"  the  ball  was  set  a-rolling "  for  a  day's  hard  drinking  with 
home-brewed  ale.  Probably  it  was  his  business  at  his  second 
farm  of  Laigh  Park  that  brought  him  so  often  and  regularly  to 
the  house  of  Eobert  Niven — Laigh  Park  and  Ballochneil  being 
only  about  a  hundred  yards  apart.  At  all  events,  there  Burns 
had  many  opportunities  of  studying  the  ways  and  character  of 
him,  whom  he  was  afterwards  to  sing  into  a  somewhat  unen- 
viable immortality.  If,  at  that  point,  the  contact  had  ended, 
the  fact  would  not,  peihaps,  have  fallen  to  be  recorded  that 
Burns  now  "learnt  to  fill  his  glass,"  to  "  mix  without  fear  in  a 
drunken  squabble,"  and  to  take  a  part  in  "  scenes  of  swaggering 
riot  and  roaring  dissipation."  As  it  was,  Graham,  with  Burns 
accompanying  him,  passed  from  the  cold  liquors  alone  jjrocur- 
able  at  Ballochneil  to  fiery,  foreign,  smuggled  brandy  at  his 
brother-in-law's  (M'Taggart,  farmer  at  Dalquhat)  near  by;  and 
so,  when  night  came  on,  he  took  his  unsteady  way,  with  his 
young  boon  companion  for  a  convoy,  over  the  hill  to  Shanter, 
greatly  fearing  the  reception  "  Kate  "  would  extend  to  him  on 
his  return.  So  much,  indeed,  did  he  stand  in  awe  of  Kate's 
wrath  on  such  occasions  that  he  is  said  not  merely  to  have 
hesitated  sometimes  to  enter  while  "  in  his  cups,"  but  even  to 
have  returned  to  Dalquhat  for  the  night. 

Many  years  subsequent  to  these  days,  John  Niven  showed 
and  read  to  Giaham  a  MS.  copy  of  Burns's  "  Tarn  o'  Shanter," 
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*  Headstone  of  "  ZI-zw  ^'  Shanter" — Front  ineiv. 
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assuring  him  that  he  was  the  hero  of  the  piece  ;  but  the  old 
farmer  evinced  no  great  interest  in  the  matter  and  certainly  no 
annoyance,  declaring  only  that  "  it  was  a  parcel  o'  lees,  for  he 
never  owned  a  grey  mare,  or  ane  named  Meg,  or  ony  kind  o' 
beast  without  the  tail." 

He  died  on  the  14th  February,  1811,  aged  seventy-three, 


The  alleged  site  of  Glenfit  (^''  Souter  Johnny s"  House). 

The  house  probably  stood  on  the  right  of  the  picture,  where  a  small  burn  runs 
under  the  trees.     It  was  a  "clay-biggin'"  lined  with  rashes. 

and  lies  buried  in  Kirkosvvald  Churchyard,  where  his  wife  had 
been  laid  thirteen  years  before  (1798,  aged  fifty-six),  not  far 
from  the  last  resting  place  of  the  Brown's — Burns's  mother's 
relations.^ 

1  The  farm-steading  of  Shanter  has  long  since  disappeared,  but  the 
site  of  it,  just  inside  the  Bogside  or  Shauter  boundary  between  that  farm 
and  Jameston,  is  still  pointed  out  with  certainty. 
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The  prototype  of  "  Souter  Johnny  " — Tarn's  "  ancient, 
trusty,  drouthy  crony  " — was  John  Davidson,  shoemaker  (and 
tanner,  too,  in  a  small  way)  at  Glenfit  or  Glenfoot,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Shanter.  His  house,  which  stood  beside  a 
little,  nameless  burn  (now  crossed  by  the  Carrick  Light  Rail- 
way) near  the  public  road,  a  little  north  of  the  farm  of 
Jameston,  "  was  removed  in  consequence  of  its  interference 
with  the  line  of  extension  of  a  dyke  which  was  erected  at  the 
time  Shanter  was  laid  oft'  between  Bogside  and  Jameston." 
(This  dyke  is  no  longer  visible).  Like  others  of  his  craft,  lie 
laboured  not  only  in  his  own  house,  but  in  the  houses  of  the 
farmers  and  others  in  the  district,  "converting  home-dried 
leather  into  shoes  for  the  children  and  hinds."  His  wife,  Ai\n 
Gillespie,  had  been  a  domestic  servant  ni  Burns's  mother's 
time  at  her  old  home  of  Craigenton,  an<l  had  nursed  her  in  her 
babyhood.  This  fact  may  account,  in  some  measure,  for  the 
frequent  visits  of  Burns  to  the  Souter's  house  ;  but,  probably 
enough,  a  still  greater  attraction  was  the  ready  wit  of  the  man 
of  Lather,  for  he  had  a  well-established  fame  for  "jests  and 
smart  sayings."  One  example  of  his  gift  in  this  direction  is 
recorded.  When  an  acquaintance  one  day  asked  him  if  he 
was  not  afraid  that  shoemaking  would  become  a  thing  of  the 
past,  he  quaintly  retorted,  "My  craft  will  continue  as  long  as 
calves  are  born  wi'  heads,  and  bairns  are  born  barefoot." 
From  the  pen  of  Matthew  Porteous  we  have  a  poem,  entitled 
"The  Real  Souter  Johnny,"  in  which  the  Souter  is  described 

as 

"  a  gash  wee  fodgel  body  ; 
Stood  on  his  shanks  baith  tight  and  steady, 
As  gleg's  a  hawk,  as  tench's  a  wuddy  ; 

Had  gabby  skill 
To  crack  a  joke,  wi'  wit  aye  ready, 

Oct  owre  a  gill." 
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If  it  be  asked  how  a  local  shoemaker  came  to  be,  like  the 
farmer  of  Sbanter,  a  frequent  visitor  to  Ayr,  and  his  fellow- 
toper  there,  the  answer  is  that  his  business  of  tanning  took 
him  periodically  thither  to  dispose  of  his  surplus  stock  of 
coarse  leather  in  exchange  for  fine,  and  to  settle  accounts  with 
the  merchants. 


■•  Soiitir  /ohiniy'i  "    House  ( fyactically  niithaiii^ed ) 
in  Kirkosivald   Village. 

The  door  of  the  dwelling  in  which  he  lived  and  died  is  that  to  the  left  in  the 

illustration.     The  boy  standing  at  the  neighbourinj;-  door 

is  a  great-great-grandson  of  the  "  Souter." 

Late  in  life  he  removed  to  a  house  which  lie  had  built  for 
himself  in  the  village  of  Kirkoswald,  where,  till  not  many 
years  ago,  dwelt  two  of  his  grandsons,  l)oth  bachelors — 
William  and  Matthew  Davidson — souters  like  himself.  The 
old  tombstone,  erected  by  him  in  memory  of  his  wife,  still 
stands  near  the  east  gable  of  the  old,  ruined  church  in   Kirk- 
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Oswald  Churchyard;  and  there  he  himself  lies  buried.  Beside 
this  stone,  which  is  fast  becoming  undecipherable,  another 
was  erected  in  1893,  at  the  instance  of  Matthew  Davidson 
(the  inscription  being  the  work  of  the  present  writer)  to  com- 
memorate the  Souter's  memory  and  that  of  his  descendants. 
William  Niven,  the  Poet's  aider  and  abettor  in  the  scene 


Headslone  of  ^^  Sotiter  Johnny." 

The  .small  stone  erected  by  himself  in  meniorv  of  his  wife  is  that 
in  the  rif;ht  foreground. 

with  Dominie  Rodger  over  the  comparative  merits  of  the  great 
general  and  the  respectable  merchant,  was,  as  has  been  said,  a 
son  (the  eldest  of  four)  of  David  Niven,  a  prosperous  shop- 
keeper and  also  a  magistrate  in  Maybole.  He  is  said  to  have 
entered  liodger's  school  on  the  same  day  as  Burns  entered. 
Nephew  of  the  tenant  of  Ballochneil,  and  cousin  of  John 
Niven,  bed-fellow  of  Burns  there,  he  would  probably  see  much 
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of  the  Poet  at  his  temporary  home  out  of  school  hours.  How- 
ever this  may  be,  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  to  doubt  the 
statement  made  by  Chambers  that  not  seldom  Burns  accom- 
panied him  on  Saturdays  to  his  home  in  Maybole,  and  re- 
mained there  till  the  Monday  morning.  Niven,  at  the  parti- 
cular period  in  question,  had  just  finished  "a  course  of  classical 
study  "  in  Maybole,  and  had  been  (like  Burns  himself)  placed 
under  the  care  of  Rodger  (with  whom  he  probably  boarded  at 
Kirkoswald),  to  improve  his  knowledge  of  arithmetic,  as  well 
as  to  learn  geometry,  mensuration,  etc. 

Let  us  step  aside  here  from  the  main  current  of  the  narra- 
tive to  lecord  an  incident  relating  to  the  Poet's  Kirkoswald 
experiences.  It  will  be  obvious,  from  the  terms  in  which 
Currie  narrates  and  moralises  upon  the  facts,  that  Willie  Niven 
was,  almost  to  a  certainty,  the  source  whence  they  were 
obtained. 

"There  is  a  great  fair,"  Currie  writes,  "at  Kirkoswald  in 
the  beginning  of  August — on  the  same  day,  we  believe,  with  a 
like  fair  at  Kirkoswald  in  Northumberland  (Cumberland  is 
meant),  both  places  having  taken  their  rise  from  the  piety  of 
one  person,  Oswald,  a  Saxon  king  of  the  heptarchy,  whose 
memory  is  probably  honoured  in  these  observances.  During 
the  week  preceding  this  fair  in  the  year  1777  (1776),  Burns 
made  overtures  to  his  Maybole  friend,  Willie,  for  their  getting 
up  a  dance  on  the  evening  of  the  approaching  festival,  in  one 
of  the  public  houses  of  the  village,  and  inviting  their  sweet- 
hearts to  it.  Willie  knew  little  at  that  time  of  dances  and 
sweethearts,  but  he  liked  Burns,  and  was  no  enemy  to  amuse- 
ment. He,  therefore,  consented,  and  it  was  agreed  that  some 
other  young  men  should  be  requested  to  join  in  the  under- 
taking.    The   dance   took   place,    as   designed — the  requisite 
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music  being  supplied  by  a  hired  band^ — and  about  a  dozen 
couples  partook  of  the  fun.  When  it  was  proposed  to  part, 
the  reckoning  was  called,  and  found  to  amount  to  eighteen 
shillings  and  fourpence.  It  was  then  discovered  that  almost 
every  one  present  had  looked  to  his  neighbour  for  the  means 
of  settling  the  claim.  Burns,  the  originator  of  the  scheme, 
was  in  the  poetical  condition  of  not  being  master  of  a  single 
penny.  The  rest  were  in  like  condition,  all  except  one,  whose 
resources  amounted  to  a  groat,  and  Maybole  "  Willie,"  who 
possessed  about  half-a-crown  The  last  individual,  who  alone 
boasted  any  worldly  wisdom  or  experience,-  took  it  upon  him 
to  extricate  the  company  from  its  difficulties.  By  virtue  of 
a  candid  and  sensible  narrative  to  the  landlord,  he  induced 
that  individual  to  take  what  they  had,  and  give  credit  for  the 
remainder.  The  payment  of  the  debt  is  not  the  worst  part  of 
the  story.  Seeing  no  chance  from  begging  or  borrowing, 
Willie  resolved  to  gain  it,  if  possible,  by  merchandise.  Observ- 
ing that  stationery  articles  for  the  school  were  procured  at 
Kirkoswald  with  difficulty,  he  supplied  himself  with  a  stock 
from  bis  father's  warehouse''  at  Maybole,  and  for  some  weeks 
sold  pens  and  paper  to  his  companions,  with  so  much  advan- 
tage that  at  length  he  realised  a  sufficient  amount  of  profit  to 
liquidate  the  expense  of  the  dance.  Burns  and  he  then  went 
in  triumph  to  the  inn,  and  not  only  settled  the  claim  to  the 
last  penny,  but  gave  the  kind-hearted  host  a  bowl  of  thanks 
into  the  bargain.  Willie,  however,  took  good  care  from 
that  time  forth  to  engage  in  no  schemes  for  country  dances 
without  looking  carefully  to  the  probable  state  of  the  pockets 

^  More  likely  a  local  fiddler. 

^  Alas  !  Poor  Burns  !   Was  this  also  a  "  poetical  condition  ?" 

'  It  was,  no  doubt,  a  humble  "  shop." 
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of  his  fellow-adventurers."  All  which  is  doubtless  much  to 
the  credit  of  Willie  ;  but  one  would  have  liked  to  set  alongside 
it  the  comments  or — should  we  say  1 — the  amendments  of 
Burns  himself. 

Impressed  with  the  brilliant  talents  of  Burns,  and  attached 
to  him  by  a  genuine  aflection,  Niven  steadily  corresponded 
with  the  Poet  for  many  years  ;  and  when,  about  the  middle  of 
August,  1786  (ten  years  after  the  Kirkoswald  school  days), 
Burns  came  to  Maybole  from  Mossgiel  to  receive  payment  for 
the  seven  copies  of  his  poems  that  his  friend  had  sold  on  his 
behalf,  he  became  the  guest  of  Niven's  parents.  That  evening 
he  was  entertained  by  his  young  comi)anion  and  a  few  other 
friends  (among  the  rest,  perhaps,  being  Hugh  Rodger,  his  old 
schoolmaster)  in  the  King's  Arms  Hotel.  Next  day  Niven, 
with  several  others,  proceeded  to  a  certain  point  in  the  road 
along  which  their  entertaining  guest  of  the  previous  evening 
was  to  travel.  Burns,  blessed  for  the  time  being  with  a  super- 
fluity of  cash,  hired  from  his  host  a  saddle-horse — an  aged, 
miserable  nag — that  (as  he  declared)  could  only 

"  hoyte  and  hobble, 
And  wiutle  like  a  sawmont  coble." 

According  to  a  preconcerted  plan,  they  hailed  the  hero  of  the 
hour,  as  he  came  ambling  along,  with  a  rigmarol  of  doggerel 
by  way  of  farewell.  Burns  heard  it  out  with  commendable 
patience,  and  then,  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  capped  their 
limping,  lumbering  eftbrt,  by  declaring  that  it  might  have 
been  enough  to  say — 

"Here  comes  Burns  ou  Rosinaate, 

She's  d d  poor,  but  he's  d d  canty." 

Soon  after  his  return  to  Mossgiel,  Burns  sent  tlie  following 
communication  to  his  young  friend  at  Maybole  : — -"  My  dear 
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friend, — I  have  been  throng  ever  since  I  saw  you,  anrj  have 
not  got  the  whole  of  my  promise  performed  to  you  ;  but  you 
know  the  old  proverb,  '  The  break  o'  a  day's  no  the  break  o'  a 
bargain.'  Have  patience  and  I  will  pay  you  all.  I  thank  you 
with  the  most  heartfelt  sincerity  for  the  worthy  knot  of  lads 
you  introduced  me  to.  Never  did  I  meet  with  as  many  con- 
genial souls  together  wichout  one  dissonant  jar  in  the  whole 
concert.  To  all  and  each  of  them  make  my  most  friendly 
compliments,  particularly  '  spunky  young  Tammy '  (i.e., 
Thomas  Piper,  professional  assistant  to  Dr  Hugh  Logan, 
physician  in  Mayboie;  he  went  out  afterwards  to  Jamaica  and 
died  there).  Remember  me  in  the  most  respectful  way  to 
Bailie  and  Mrs  Niven  (his  correspondent's  parents),  Mr  Dun 
(or  Dunn,  the  parochial  schoolmaster  of  Mayboie),  and  the  two 
truly  worthy  old  gentlemen  I  had  the  honour  of  being  intro- 
duced to  on  Friday  ;  though,  1  am  afraid,  the  conduct  you 
forced  me  on  may  make  them  see  me  in  a  light  1  would  fondly 
think  I  do  not  deserve.  I  will  perform  the  rest  of  my  promise 
soon.  In  the  meantime,  remember  this — never  blaze  my  songs 
among  the  million,  as  I  would  abhor  every  prentice  mouthing 
my  poor  performances  in  the  street.  Every  one  of  ray  May- 
bole  friends  is  welcome  to  a  copy  if  they  chuse ;  but  I  don't 
wish  them  to  go  further.  1  mean  it  as  a  small  mark  of  respect 
to  them,  a  respect  as  sincere  as  the  love  of  dying  saints.  — I 
am,  ever  my  dear  William,  your  obliged,  Robert  Burns. — 
Mossgifil,  SOth  August,  1786." 

William  Niven,  besides  acting  as  partner  with  his  father  in 
Mayboie,  and,  afterwards,  as  sole  partner,  in  the  business, 
succeeded  his  father  as  proprietor  of  tlie  estate  of  Kirkbride, 
near  Mayboie.  On  the  death  of  two  bachelor  biothers  in 
Jamaica,  he  l)ecamo  possessed  of  the  immense  wealth  they  had 
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acquired  there — £100,000,  it  is  said.  Nevertheless,  he  be- 
came hard  and  parsimonious  to  a  degree.  At  the  mature  age 
of  eighty-five,  he  died  on  13th  December,  1844,  and  lies 
interred  in  Maybole  Churchyard. 

The  claim  has  been  advanced — and  Niven  was  annoyed 
that  it  was  not  allowed — that  Burns's  "  Epistle  to  a  young 
friend  "  was  intended  originally  for  him  and  written  in  his 
honour.  Unfortunately  for  that  claim,  Niven  had  no  MS.  to 
show,  and  the  epistle  was  actually  addressed  and  sent  to 
Andrew  Hunter  Aiken,  son  of  Robert  Aiken,  writer  in  Ayr ; 
but  Dr  Charles  Rogers  endeavours  to  explain  the  matter  by 
pointing  out  that,  as  the  Poet  had  learned  that  "  his  early 
companion  was  pervaded  by  the  single  idea  of  how  to  become 
rich  "  (or  rather  remain  rich  and  grow  richer),  he  (Burns)  had 
changed  his  original  intention  of  connecting  the  effusion  with 
the  name  of  Niven — a  statement  which  has  every  appearance 
of  probability. 

Reverting  now  to  Samuel  Brown,  the  Poet's  uncle,  it  may 
be  of  interest  to  narrate  an  incident  in  his  life,  hitherto 
unpublished,  which  will  serve  to  throw  a  sidelight  upon  the 
smuggling  operations  of  these  days,  to  which  Burns  makes  an 
interesting  reference  in  his  Autobiographical  Letter  to  Dr 
Moore.  In  the  Kirk-Session  Minute  Book  of  Kirkoswald,  it 
is  recorded  that,  on  16th  June,  1765,  "betwixt  sermons," 
Brown  and  his  wife  appeared  to  make  confession  of  a  inoral 
lapse  before  marriage.  It  was  whispered  at  that  meeting  that 
Brown  had  been  guilty,  in  October,  1764,  of  "  violating  the 
Sabbath  Day  "  ;  and,  on  being  interrogated  by  the  Moderator, 
he  declared  "  that  he  was  at  Church  that  day,  and  afterward 
went  down  to  the  shore,  where  the  vessal  (sic)  with  counter- 
band  (sic)  goods  came  in,  and  Archibald  Richie,  Commander 
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of  the  King's  Wherrey  {sic)  commanded  him  to  guard  and 
watch  the  counterband  goods  lying  on  the  shore  until  next 
morning,  which  he  complied  with  ;  and  that  he  did  in  no 
other  part  or  action  intermeddle  in  this  affair."  Taking  the 
declaration  to  avizandum  for  a  "  fourtnight,"  the  Session 
resolved,  in  the  interval,  to  "  inform  themselves  what  other 
persons  were  guilty  of  any  positive  act  of  profanation  upon  said 
day."  Diligent  enquiry  revealed  the  fact  that,  besides  Brown, 
"  severals  "  had  been  thus  guilty,  of  whom  there  appeared,  on 
17th  July,  1765,  Andrew  "Ross,  cottar  in  Ardlochan,  confessing 
that  he  had  been  "  imployed  said  Lord's  Day  in  carrying 
ankors  of  spirits  out  of  the  water  unto  the  shore,  and  that  he 
was  compell'd  unto  this  by  Mr  Richie,  commander  of  the 
King's  Boat ;"  also  John  Carnochan  "  in  Old  Kill  of  Jameston, 
confessing  that  he,  among  others,  was  upon  the  shore  upon  the 
above  day,  and  having  staid  a-while,  and  as  he  was  returning 
home,  he  met  with  two  Manxmen,  who  delivered  to  him  an 
ankor  of  spirits,  which  he  carried  home  to  his  house,  and  kept 
it  all  night  and  delivered  it  again  (the  ankor,  I  suppose,  minus 
the  spirits)  "to  them  in  the  morning."  But  the  "severals" 
swelled  into  a  considerable  number  when  the  elders  sub- 
mitted the  names  of  the  guilty  ones  "  in  their  several 
quarters " — no  fewer  than  forty-eight  being  named  and 
summoned  to  appear  for  their  sin  on  19th  July,  1765. 
Among  these  we  find  James  Niven  in  Damhouse,  John  and 
William  Niven  in  Morriston,  John  Xiven  in  Sandhouse, 
Rohcd  Niven  in  BallocJineil,  John  M'Taggart,  younger  in 
Chanter  (Shanter) — a  relative  probably  of  Tarn  o'  Shanter's 
wife  ;  William  Davidson  in  Bogside  (related  no  doubt,  to 
Souter  Davidson"),  William  Orr,  cotman  in  Craigenton,  etc. — 
the  places  named  being  all  contiguous  to  the  Maidens  shore 
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(except  Craigenton  and  Ballochneil).  Robert  Niven  of  Balloch- 
neil  "  helped  away  with  an  ankor  of  brandy,"  William  Orr 
"  assisted  in  cai-rying  off  two  ankors,"  another  "  helped  out  of 
the  sea  with  four  casques,"  another  "  only  watched  for  the 
bargemen  all  night,"  another  "  only  lifted  a  casque  on 
Elizabeth  Brown's  back,"  another  "  meeting  with  two  Manx- 
men, with  two  casques  of  spirits,  took  one  of  the  casques  and 
secured  it  for  himself." 

The  scene  on  the  shore  that  night  must  have  been  not  a 
little  exciting.  As  darkness  came  on,  the  smuggling  "  Vessal 
and  Counterband  goods  "  had  drawn  in  shore,  and  been  in  the 
process  of  landing,  in  shallow  water,  her  "  ankors "  and 
"casques"  when  down  swooped  "Archibald  Richie,  Com- 
mander of  the  King's  Boat,"  at  the  critical  moment  !  In  the 
confusion  that  ensued,  Manx  seamen  from  the  smuggling  craft 
struggled  to  prevent  as  much  as  possible  of  their  not-easily- 
portable  cargo  from  falling  into  the  King's  hands.  By-and-by, 
down  to  the  shore  came  a  troop  of  thievish,  drouthy  farmers 
and  cottars  with  their  wives,  leading  horses,  some  of  which 
were  yoked  to  cars  (or  sledge  carts),  all  intent  upon  annexing 
a  share  of  the  coveted  spoil.  One  can  fancy  that  many  a 
casque  was  broached  that  night,  and  that  "  scenes  of  swagger- 
ing riot  and  roaring  dissipation  "  would  be  enacted  in  many  a 
cothouse  and  farm-steading.  But,  strange  to  say,  the  drunken- 
ness that  must  have  ensued,  and  the  sin  of  theft  which  many, 
no  doubt,  committed,  are  not  so  much  as  mentioned  in  the 
subsequent  proceedings  of  the  Kirk-Session  ;  the  worthy 
elders,  with  their  moderator,  being  concerned  merely  with  the 
"  act  of  profaning  tiie  Sabbath  Day  V  As  it  was,  every 
culprit  (Samuel  Brown  included)  was  admonished  "  to  be 
watchful  and  careful  of  not  doing  the  like  in  all  time  coming 
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on  the  Lord's  Day  "  (it  was  evidently  regarded  as  no  sin  on 
another  day),  and  "absolved  from  the  scandal  "  of  his  offence. 

A  few  of  the  subordinate  local  characters  connected  with 
the  period  of  the  Poet's  life  now  under  revievv,  or  mentioned 
in  his  poems,  composed  then  or  at  a  later  date,  may  be  briefly 
noticed. 

Thomas  Orr,  who  has  already  appeared  in  our  narrative, 
•.vas  the  son  of  an  agricultural  labourer — William  Orr — who 
occupied  a  small  cottage  on  the  farm  of  Park.  He  was  not  a 
farmer,  as  stated  by  Mr  J.  A.  Westwood  Oliver  in  Maciiiillan's 
Magazine  for  June,  1893,  but  an  agricultural  labourer  like  his 
father.  As  a  pupil  at  Rodger's  school,  having  a  fanc}^  for  a 
sea-faring  life,  he  was  studying  the  science  of  navigation  while 
Burns  summered  in  Kirkoswald.  The  two  became  fast  friends, 
and — Orr  being  something  of  a  poet  and  scribbler,  too,  though 
a  poor  one  at  that — exchanged  their  literary  wares,  as  well  as 
many  letters.  On  the  30th  October,  1781  (or  1782),  Orr 
addressed  to  the  poet  a  rhyming  epistle — which,  however,  is 
too  utterly  devoid  of  rhyme  or  reason  to  quote  here — ending 
with  the  lines — 

"  This  is  sent  a  present  from 
Your  ever  (faithful)  servant  Tom." 

From  Lochlie,  17th  November,  1782,  he  received  the  following 
characteristic  reply  (the  original  of  which  is  now  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  above-mentioned  Mr  J.  A.  Westwood  Oliver,  son 
of  a  foi'mer  parochial  schoolmaster  of  Kirkoswald)  : — "  Dear 
Thomas, — I  am  to  blame  for  not  returning  you  an  answer 
sooner  to  your  kind  letter.  But  such  has  been  the  backward- 
ness of  our  harvest,  and  so  seldom  are  we  at  Ayr,  that  I  have 
scarcely  had  one  opportunity  of  sending  a  line  to  you.  I  was 
extremely  delighted  with  your  letter  "  (what  a  generous  critic 
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the  poet  was  !).  "  I  love  to  see  a  man  who  has  a  mind  supe- 
rior to  the  world  and  the  world's  men,  a  man  who,  conscious 
of  his  own  integrity,  despises  the  censures  and  opinions  of  the 
unthinking  rabble  of  mankind.''  (Orr  was  not  likely  to  be 
troubled  much  with  these).  "  The  distinction  of  a  poor  man 
and  a  rich  man  is  something,  indeed  ;  but  it  is  nothing  to  the 
difference  between  either  a  wise  man  and  a  fool,  or  a  man  of 
honour  and  a  knave. 

'  What  is't  to  me,  a  passenger,  God  wot. 
Whether  my  vessel  be  first-rate  or  not ; 
The  ship  itself  may  make  a  better  figure, 
But  I  who  sail  am  neither  less  nor  bigger.' — Pope. 

I  have  nothing  further  to  say  to  you,  but  go  on  and  prosper, 
and,  if  you  miss  happiness  by  enjoyment,  you  will  find  it  by 
contented  resignation.  Write  me  soon  and  let  me  know  how 
you  are  to  be  disposed  of  during  the  winter,  and  believe  me  to 
be  ever  your  sincere  friend,  Robert  Burns."^ 

Another  letter  to  the  same  humble  correspondent,  dated 
"  Lochlie,  September  7  "  (no  year  being  given),  and  revealing 
the  true  spirit  of  the  nobler  Burns,  is  the  following: — "Dear 
Sir, — I  have  been  designed  to  write  you  of  a  long  time,  but 
was  at  a  loss  for  a  direction,  as  I  am  ignorant  what  place  of 
the  country  you  are  in.  I  have  nothing  to  tell  you  of  news ; 
for  myself  I  am  going  on  in  my  old  way,  taking  as  light  a 
burden  as  I  can  of  the  cares  of  the  world,  studying  men,  their 
manners  and  their  ways  as  well  as  I  can.  Believe  me,  Tom,  it 
is  the  only  study  in  the  world  which  will  yield  solid  satisfac- 
tion. To  be  rich  and  to  be  great  are  the  grand  concerns  of 
the  world's  men ;  and,  to  be  sure,  if  moderately  pursued,  it  is 

1  Although  the  signature  is  thus  given  by  Mr  Oliver  {Macinlllan's 
Magazine,  January,  1893,  p.  203),  it  is  almost  certain  to  be  spelled 
"  Burness  "  in  the  MS. 
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laudable ;  but  where  is  it  moderately  pursued  1  The  greater 
part  of  men  grasp  at  riches  as  eagerly  as  if  poverty  were  but 
another  word  for  damnation  and  misery,  whereas  I  affirm  that 
the  man  whose  only  wish  is  to  become  great  and  rich,  what- 
ever he  may  appear  to  be  or  whatever  he  may  pretend  to  be, 
at  the  bottom  he  is  but  a  miserable  wretch.  Avoid  the  sordid 
turn  of  mind  if  you  would  be  happy.  Observe  mankind 
around  you ;  endeavour  by  studying  the  wisdom  and  prudence 
of  some,  and  the  folly  and  madness  of  others,  to  make  yourself 
wiser  and  better.  I  hope  you  will  write  me  soon,  and  tell  me 
what  your  mind  is  employed  in  ;  what  your  studies  principally 
are,  and,  believe  me,  that  you  may  be  wise  and  virtuous, 
generous  and  humane,  is  the  sincere-  wish  of  your  friend, 
Robert  Burness." 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  letters  of  the  Poet  to 

this  humble  admirer  and  correspondent  must  have  been  very 

numerous,  these  two  and  a  third  I  have  quoted  already  (page 

24),  referring  to  Peggy  Thomson,  are  all  that  seem  to  have 

survived.     One  notes  with  some  surprise  the  lofty,  didactic, 

moralising  tone  of  these  epistolary  efforts  ;  and   it  is  to  be 

hoped  that  Orr  really  did 

"  better  reck  the  rede 
Than  ever  did  the  Adviser." 

The   exigencies  of  earning  his  daily  bread  kept  Orr  for 

several  years  longer  an  agricultural  labourer;   and  when,  in 

1785,   he  had  his  desire  to  be  a  seaman  gratified,   he  was 

drowned  on  his  first  voyage. 

"  Kirkton  Jean,"  who  figures  in  "Tam  o'  Shanter  "  as  the 

keeper   of   a   change-house   in    the    village   of   Kirkoswald — 

formerly  called  "the  Kirkton"  —  in  which  Douglas  Graham 

indulged  in  Sunday  carousals  extending  to  Monday,  was  Jean 
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Kennedy,  daughter  of  Alexander  Kennedy  of  Crossraguel. 
The  house,  it  would  appear,  had  been  specially  built  for  her 
and  her  sister  Anne,  who  was  associated  with  her  in  the 
business.  The  sisters,  because  of  their  manners  being  more 
than  averagely  refined,  were  known  as  "The  Leddies"  (ladies), 
and    their  humble   hostelry    as    "  the    Leddies'    house."       By 


The  traditional  site  of  "  Kirkton  Jeati^s." 

It  is  now  occupied  by  a  smithy,  etc.    This  view  shows  also  the  eastern  gable 

of  the  old  church,  under  the  belfry  of  which  Rodger's  School  was  held 

before  its  removal  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  village  street. 

metrical  license  the  Poet  has  changed  the  latter  title — with 
questionable  taste,  perhaps,  and  doing  violence  to  the  sense — 
into  the  Lord's  "  : — • 

"  And  at  the  Lord's  house,  e'en  on  Sunday, 
Thou  drank  wi'  Kirkton  Jean  till  Monday." 

The  Smith  (blacksmith),  to  whom  Burns  refers  in  the  lines 
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— put  into  the  mouth  of  Shanter's  much-tried  but  not  long- 
suffering  helpmeet — 

"  That  ev'ry  naig  was  ca'd  a  shoe  on 
The  smith  and  thee  gat  roarin'  fou  on," 

was  (according  to  local  tradition)  John,  son  of  James  Niven  of 

Ardlochan,  the  drouthy  Cyclops  of  the  smithy  at  Damhouse  of 


Ardlochaii, 

In  which  dwelt  Hugh  Brown,  the  "Miller,"  mentioned 
in  "Tani  o'  Shanter." 

Ardlochan.  His  smiddy,  being  the  only  one  in  the  district, 
was  a  much-frequented  "howff"  of  the  ploughmen  with  their 
"  sraith  "  ;  and  no  doubt  an  added  attraction  for  these  sturdv 
sons  of  the  soil  was  the  home-ljrewed  ale  of  the  smith  which 
was  famed  for  its  strength  and  flavour.  His  skill,  too,  as  a 
smith  must  have  been  decidedly  above  the  average,  for,  as 
Porteous  records,  "  he  was  the  first  person  who  manufactured 
wheel  carts  in  that  part  of  the  district  of  Carrick  "  (a  very 
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cautious  statement,  by  the  way) — "cars  or  sledges  having  been 
previously  used,  which  were  dragged  over  the  ground  without 
the  intervention  of  wheel  or  axle-tree." 

His  cousin,  Hugh  Brown,  tenant  of  Ardlochan,  or  Dam- 
house  of  Ardlochan — a  lusty,  laughter-loving  fellow — was  the 
"  Miller,"  whom  Kate  in  "  Tam  o'  Shanter  "  stigmatises  in  the 
following  lines  : — 

"That  ilka  melder  wi'  the  miller 
Thou  sat  as  lang  as  thou  had  siller." 

To  his  mill  (long  since  demolished)  "  the  grain  from  the  sur- 
rounding farms  was  brought  to  be  ground  into  meal."  His 
house,  which,  according  to  Porteous,  had  been  "  converted 
(before  1858)  into  the  farm-house  of  Ardlochan,"  is  probably 
that,  known  still  by  the  same  name,  which  stands  near  a  small 
burn  not  many  yards  from  the  shore. 

It  may  be  of  interest  now  to  notice  a  few  poems  (other 
than  "  Tam  o'  Shanter  ")  that  either  belong  to  the  Kirkoswald 
period  of  the  Poet's  life,  or  contain  references  to  that  period 
and  place. 

The  following  lines  (of  very  humble  merit),  plainly  imita- 
tive of  Mrs  Cockburn's  "  Flowers  o'  the  Forest,"  are  usually 
given  as  the  only  product  of  Burns's  muse  in  Kirkoswald. 
"  These  two  stanzas,"  says  Burns  in  the  "  Eeliques,"  "  I  com- 
posed when  I  was  seventeen ;  they  are  among  the  oldest  of  my 
printed  pieces." 

"  I  dream'd  I  lay  where  flowers  were  springing 

Gaily  in  the  sunny  beam  ; 
List'ning  to  the  wild  birds  singing 

By  a  falling,  crystal  stream  ; 
Straight  the  sky  grew  black  and  daring, 

Thro'  the  woods  the  whirlwinds  rave  ; 
Trees  with  aged  arms  were  warring 

O'er  the  swelling,  drumlie  wave. 
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Such  was  my  life's  deceitful  morning, 

Such  the  pleasures  I  enjoyed  ; 
But  lang  or  noon,  loud  tempests  storming, 

A'  my  flowery  bliss  destroyed. 
Tho'  fickle  Fortune  has  deceived  me — 

She  promis'd  fair,  and  perform'd  but  ill ; 
Of  mony  a  joy  and  hope  bereaved  me — 

I  bear  a  heart  shall  support  me  still." 

But,  not  to  speak  of  the  original  draft  of  "  Tam  o'  Shanter," 
we  have  seen  that  the  "  Song  composed  in  August,"  in  honour 
of  Peggy  Thomson,  dates  from  that  time. 

Again,  the  song,  "  My  Nanie,  0,"  though  given  by  Gilbert 
Burns  to  Agnes  Fleming,  daughter  of  the  farmer  of  Doura,  in 
Tarbolton  parish,  is  said  by  Mrs  Begg,  the  Poet's  youngest 
sister,  to  have  really  been  composed  in  honour  of  Peggy  Thom- 
son. There  is  just  a  shade  of  probability  that  Mrs  Begg  was 
right. 

Last  of  all,  it  falls  to  be  noted  that  some  of  the  local 
references,  and  most  of  the  characters  that  appear  in  the 
masterly  and  once  immensely  popular  ballad  of  "  Hallowe'en," 
belong  to  Kirkoswald.     In  the  first  stanza  these  lines  occur  : — 

"  Or  for  Colean  the  rout  is  ta'en, 
Beneath  the  moon's  pale  beams  ; 
There  up  the  Cove  to  stray  and  rove, 
Among  the  rocks  and  streams, 

To  sport  that  night." 

"  Colean,"  generally  known  in  Burns's  day  as  "  the  House  of 
Colean,"  is  of  course  the  original  of  the  present  Culzean  Castle, 
the  older  part  of  which  was  built  in  1777  ;  and  the  coves,  or 
caves,  of  Colean  are  certain  caverns  under  and  near  the  Castle 
which  were  fabled  to  be  the  haunts  of  the  queer  people  of 
Fairyland.  A  strange  passage,  bearing  upon  these  "  Coves," 
is  found  in  an  old  Book  of  Travels,  written  by  Sir  John  Brere- 
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ton  near  the  middle  of  the  17th  century,  which  relates  that 
"in  1634  there  was  to  be  seen  in  them  either  a  notable 
imposture  or  most  strange  and  much-to-be-admired  footsteps 
and  impressions  of  men,  children,  dogs,  conies,  and  divers 
other  creatures  which  were  here  conceived  to  be  sprites." 
Possibly  the  traffickers  (if  they  then  existed)  in  contraband 
spirits  could  have  given  a  more  natural  account  of  "  the  much- 
to-be-admired  footsteps  and  impressions,"  but  the  universally 
prevailing  superstition  of  those  days  no  doubt  preferred  the 
supernatural  story  to  the  bald  and  literal  fact. 

In  several  of  the  succeeding  stanzas,  acquaintances  and 
relatives  of  Burns  in  Kirkoswald  are  mentioned  as  taking  part 
in  the  revels  of  "  Hallowe'en."     The  witch — 

"  Lang  after  kenn'd  on  Carrick  shore," 

is  said  to  have  been  Julia  (Julian  or  July)  Robinson,  a  notori- 
ous receiver  of  contraband  stores,  which  were  considered  all 
the  safer  in  her  keeping  because  of  her  reputed  correspondence 
with  warlocks  and  such  uncanny  beings.  In  the  old  Kirk- 
Session  Minute  Book  of  the  time  we  find,  under  date,  10th 
March,  1765,  that,  as  a  servant  at  Culzean  Mill,  she  was  sum- 
moned to  appear  for  an  offence  committed  with  one  Thomas 
M'Clery,  who  had  been  her  fellow  servant  at  the  said  Mill. 

"  The  wee  Nannie "  of  the  ballad  was  her  illegitimate 
daughter,  also  a  receiver  of  contraband  goods. 

"  Poor  hav'rel  Will,"  who 

"  fell  atf  the  drift, 
An'  wander'd  through  the  Bowkail," 

is  declared  (though  doubtfully)  to  have  been  one,  William 
Sloan,  a  half-witted  boy,  a  native  of  Kirkoswald,  whom  Burns's 
uncle,  Samuel  Brown,  sent  to  Mossgiel  as  gadsman  (or  guides- 
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man — one  who  guided  the  horses  while  ploughing,  and  carried 
the  pettle  to  clear  the  ploughshare  when  it  became  clogged 
with  earth).  He  afterwards  returned  to  Kirkoswald,  where, 
as  apprentice  to  "  Souter  Johnny,"  he  learned  the  gentle  craft 
of  shoemaking.  Years  after,  he  settled  at  his  trade  in  Dal- 
mellington,  where  he  died. 

"  Rab  M'Graen  "  was  a  relative  of  the  Poet,  residing  in 
Kirkoswald  ;  "  wee  Jenny  "  was  an  adopted  daughter  of  his 
uncle,  Samuel  Brown  ;  her  "  uncle  Johnny  "  was  Burns's  old 
school  companion  and  bed-fellow,  John  Niven  of  Ballochneil  ; 
"  Tarn  Kipples  "  was  a  son  of  the  then  lately  deceased  parish 
minister  of  Kirkoswald,  the  Rev.  William  Cupples ;  and 
"  Eppie  Sim,  that  lived  in  Achmacalla,"  was  the  daughter  of 
Donald  Sim  in  Ardlochan — "  Achmacalla  "  being  a  fanciful 
adaptation  of  the  name  of  a  place  (the  stones  of  which  are  still 
to  be  seen)  about  half  a  mile  west  of  the  village,  on  the  farm 
of  Kirklands— Fardincalla. 

There  also  lived  in  that  day  at  Laigh  Park  (a  little 
distance  above  Ballochneil),  a  reputed  witch,  Katie  Steven  or 
Stein,  whose  name  has  been  identified — more  than  doubtfully 
— with  the  ch  aracter  of  "  Cutty  Sark  "  in  "  Tam  o'  Shanter." 

We  have  seen  that  Burns  returned  home  from  Kirkoswald 
"very  considerably  improved,"  and  that  his  stay  there  had 
"  made  very  considerable  alterations  in  his  mind  and  manners," 
These  are  strong  expressions.  The  testimony  they  bear  leads 
distinctly  to  the  inference  that  the  man  had,  in  that  compara- 
tively brief  period,  undergone  a  mighty  change,  both  for  the 
better  and  for  the  worse.  He  had  come  a  "clouterly,"  inno- 
cent youth,  from  a  home  in  which  he  was  under  the  strictest 
supervision  and  surrounded  by  influences  entirely  conducive 
to  the  development  of  all  that  was  best  in  him.    That,  previous 
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to  the  Kirkoswald  days,  he  had  ever  seen  the  inside  of  a 
public-house,  or  come  into  personal  contact  with  men  of 
drunken,  immoral  habits,  seems  in  every  way  improbable. 
But  all  the  while,  under  that  serious  and  apparently  unemotional 
exterior,  there  lay  concealed  those  "  passions  wild  and  strong," 
which  only  required  the  removal  of  the  accustomed  home- 
restraints  and  an  appropriate  environment  to  awaken  them 
into  violent  play.  And,  in  his  sometime  home  at  Ballochneil 
— ^which,  in  truth,  was  for  him  a  mere  sleeping-place  rather 
than  a  home — he  found  that  environment. 

The  unusually  liberal  education  he  had  received  before  his 
advent  in  Kirkoswald  fitted  him  in  no  ordinary  degree  for 
making  the  "  pretty  good  progress,"  which  he  says  he  did,  at 
Rodger's  school.  As  directly  leading  up  to,  and  preparing  the 
way  for,  his  studies  in  geometry,  mensuration,  trigonometry, 
etc.,  he  had  previously  mastered  the  first  six  books  of  Euclid. 
But,  though  the  training  he  enjoyed  under  Rodger  must  have 
strengthened  and  quickened  his  reasoning  powers,  it  is  evident 
that,  in  so  brief  a  time,  the  advance  made  in  so  many  sciences 
could  not  possibly  have  been  very  great.  Had  his  life-work 
in  the  after-time  necessitated  the  application  of  the  special 
knowledge  then  acquired,  we  would  have  been  better  able  to 
judge  of  the  fruits  of  his  mathematical  labours.  As  it  was,  he 
went  "  off  at  a  tangent  "  from  the  sphere  of  sines  and  co-sines  ; 
and  so  the  able  preceptorship  of  Rodger  may  be  regarded  as 
having  been,  except  indirectly,  of  little  use  to  him. 

In  another  direction,  however,  he  was  finding  more  con- 
genial food  for  his  mind,  and  making  rapid  strides  in  the 
acquisition  of  the  kind  of  knowledge  that  helped  to  fit  him  for 
the  dual  ivle  of  poet  and  letter-writer.  The  works  of  Thom- 
son and  Shenstone — to  both  of  which  poets  he  owes  so  much' 
^See  J.  Logic  Robertson's  Furth  in  Field,  p.  256. 
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he  read  with  the  closest  care  and  the  intensest  appreciation. 

Not  until  later  years  did  these  poetic  studies  bear  fruit ;  but  far 
otherwise  was  it  with  the  thorough  perusal  which  he  gave  to  a 
book  of  "letters  by  the  wits  of  Queen  Anne's  reign."  Prompted 
by  the  models  of  pure  literary  English  which  he  found,  pre- 
sumably, in  Addison,  Swift,  and  Steele,  he  engaged  some  of 
his  school  friends  to  join  him,  after  his  return  to  Mount 
Oliphant,  in  a  regular  correspondence,  by  the  maintenance  of 
which  that  style  of  elegant  composition  was  begun  to  be 
acquired  which  ultimately  earned  for  him  such  distinction  as  a 
prose  writer. 

As  has  already  been  said,  he  became  in  Kirkoswald  the 
happy  yet  miserable  victim — not  for  the  first  time,  as  it  was  by 
no  means  the  last — of  that  tender  passion  for  the  gentle  sex, 
which  on  one  hand,  drove  him  on,  at  a  later  date,  to  commit 
deeds  from  which,  in  better  moments,  his  whole  soul  revolted ; 
and  which,  on  the  other,  gave  him  such  a  deep  insight  into  the 
affairs  of  the  heart  that  his  best  love-songs — genuinely  simple, 
as  they  all  are  ;  glowing  with  warm  emotion,  and  natural  as  the 
desire  which  is  their  theme — will  live  as  long  as  the  race  itself. 

But,  withal,  it  will  be  conceded,  I  imagine,  that  his  other 
assertion  points  to  the  most  important  result  of  his  stay  in  Kirk- 
oswald— "  I  made,"  he  says,  "  greater  progress  in  the  knowledge 
of  mankind."  So  far  as  this  progress  was  the  outcome  of 
personal  intercourse  with  the  daring,  lawless  men,  who  carried 
on  the  contraband  trade  on  the  Carrick  shore,  and  with  such 
dissolute  characters  as  "Tam  o'  Shanter,"  of  whom  there  were 
apparently  a  very  large  number,  it  must  have  been  mainly  in 
the  knowledge  and  experience  of  riotousness  and  evil,  of  which 
it  had  been  well  if  he  had  remained  in  complete  ignorance.  The 
splendid  gift  of  poesy  entrusted  to  him  was  surely  worthy  to  be 
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guarded  with  the  most  assiduous  care.  Granting  that  the 
intimacy  he  gained  in  Kirkoswald  with  the  lower  and  shadier 
and  more  disorderly  types  of  mankind  extended  his  knowledge 
of  the  mystery  and  variety  of  human  life,  we  cannot  escape  the 
conviction  that,  while  it  tended  to  lower  immensely  his  own 
moral  tone,  and  to  degrade  his  naturally  noble  character,  it 
also,  without  doubt,  hampered  and  diminished  the  productive- 
ness of  his  great  poetic  endowments.  In  his  later  life  there 
were,  we  may  be  sure,  many  moments  when  he  mourned  the 
fact  that  at  Kirkoswald, /or  the  first  time,  he  "learned  to  fill  his 
glass  "  and  to  '•  mix  ■  vithour  fear  in  a  drunken  squabble." 

Yet,  above  all  such  inauspicious  beginnings  to  the  real 
business  of  life,  innately  supeiior  to  the  demoralising  influence 
that  began  in  that  youthful  day  to  invade  brain,  and  soul  and 
conscience,  rose  the  soaring  spirit  and  the  stupendous  genius 
of  the  man ;  triumphing  gloriously  in  the  wondrous  creations 
of  his  imagination  over  every  obstacle  that  these  evil  times  and 
his  own  passionate  nature  flung  across  his  path. 
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